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| To the excallernly accompliſh 4 
| Lady, Madam Amne Strick-. 
land, Daughterto the Honou- 

rable Sir 7 homus Strickland, of 
| Baynon' in TOY (hire, Baronet: 


MADAM = 
Could have wif 'd my ſelf 
with the hamble Content of 
a lower Parronage, were 1 not 
more ambitious of. gromg ſome Te- = 
| fimony of that preat Service which © 
T1 owe Tou, than of deriving Ho- 
nour upon my ſelf from the glory 6 
W; your, Protection.. -.. 
| 1 But tho Ambition be not my ; &þ: 
teff Aim, yet 1 find ng the _ 
Y | gre «2 your Quality and- the ._ 
"tt: offs ©: ena 


; 5 : 
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'Fo the excallerrly ccompliſh 4 
| Lady, Madam Anne Strick- 
land, yn ohrer to the Honou- 
rable Sir Thom Strickland, of 
— Bamon' in TI (hire, Baronet: 


MADAM on 
Could have ſai d my far 
. with the humble Content of 
a lower Patronage, were I not 
more ambitions of giving ſome Te- 
| ftimony of that great Service which 
'Z owe Tou, than of deriving Ho- 
nour upon my ſelf from the glory g 
oF, your, Protection. 
But tho Ambition be not my : 
cacf Am , yet I find that the 
| Ong of your Quality and the 


Ly.  excel-. 
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-. - . The Epiſtle Dedicatory. + 
| Texcellency of yanr: Perſonal Accom- | 
pliſhments. will render it ape 
that-1in this Dedication I rather - 
intend. Honour:to my {clf, than 
Service. to You; ſo that.my De- / 
votion will appear doubtful and 
obſCure, and my Incenle, in too lite- 
ral a fenſe, aſcerid in'a Cloud.. | 
» But, Madam, Jet not the hap-. | 
. *py neceſſty which I Iye under f 
 advantaging my own Credit while 
'T ſerve you, prejudice the ſmcerity | 
"of my Intentions, or make my of- 
© ficronſneſs to be thought Mercena- 
ty. Tis the. conſtant Fate of all 
' the Votaries of Greatneſs 'to be | 
' eneaped in ſuch a Neceſſity, and 
| .*. it Happens to be ſo as well in Re- 


ligion | 


, 


he Epiſtle Dedicatory-}. 


ls ion as. in Civil Addreſs. Thus © - 
the Altar, which is intended mere- 
by for an. Infirument of Devotion 
and Religious Service, is it- ſelf | 
- made. aweful and Sacred by the 
1 Inſcription which it wears,” and, 
_ becomes. bonourable by the Livery 


j 


of Heaven. 


,  Madam,[ wiſh you could find 
' . & many things in this Oblation 
| zhich would deſerve your Patron-. 
|, age, a5 you will that will need. it. 
| However, 1 hope . your goodnels 

' will pardon what your Judgment 

cannot approve. Heres one bs 


p poſit! tion. which has had the For- 


Om- 


rune to. pleaſe ſo well, that tis in- 


| cored to ” a ſecond Appear- 


PSTN > 


C v | 
. - Yo . 


_ TheEpiſtkDedicatory., i 
ance pon the Stage. Wi bether the 
reſt are born under the ſame lucky 
Planet I know not; but .your ac- 
Ceptance ( Madam ) will calculate 
their Nativity, for thence1 frat [! 
take the ſn af. my Succeſs. I _ 
. _walxe your fr ngle approbation. more 

' than the Applaule of a Theatre, 
but if I miſs. of both, yet 1 hope yout 

will give me leave t0 romiſe my ſelf | 

a Pardonforthe Pref, umption of this 
Addreſs, and to aſſume to my bis wy. 
| Honourable Title of 


Fe Madam) X 
| Your moſt humble / 


and devoted Servant 


The Patjon Th our - B. PETTRA re- 
= ented ma Pindarique Ode. 


-—#ei talia fide | 
Tempo Urge ——— 


T. Pi 


AY. bold Thcuntlige Muſe, 

What Noble Subje&t nil thou chuſe, _ 

Of what great Hero, of what mighty thing; © © -- 
Wikt thou in ppg moon oonerRtloR 2, 2 


i | Sing the pea : 
© (For who the onders done þy' > Fra at tell-- 


By Love, which is.it ſelf a7 Mirgcle> ) 
Here in vaſt endleſs Circles may'ſt thou rove, 
And like the ay ing PR of the day | 
or unbounded (tray. «& 
Sing the great Miracle of Love-Divine, pF: 
Gear be thy Genius, fparkling every Ls | 
Love's greateſt My#ery reherſe, 
5, © Greater then that + 
Which on the teemin Ehaos brooding fats, 
And. hatchd, with kindly hear, the _ cr ug 
| How God Mercy chole to bird, a0 


To reſcue CT 
Man, not his Creature ous _ Dem. 
os | | a4 gs. 


2 OI 


, In Gethſe mane, 'I ſee him pro me & 
Pages cot the werght a his _—_ ny. 
he common Slucesof the Eyes 
To vent his mighty Paſſion wort ſuffice, 
His tortured Body weeps all.o Te, 
And'out of every Pore 
" Buds forth a pretious Geni'of Purple Gore. , 
ow ſtrange the Power of afflictions- rod - 
Whep 1 in the Hand of an incenſed God ! | 
Like the commanding Wand 
In Moſes Hand 
Ir works a Miracle, and turns the Food 
Of Tears into a Sea of Blood. 
See with what Pomp Sorrow does now appear ! 
| How proud She is of being ſcared here 1 
\. | She never wore ++ 
So rich a Dye before. 
Long was he willing to decline 
The Encounter of the Wrath Divine. 
Thrice heſent for his Relcaſc 
| Pathetic Embaſſies of Peace, 
Art length his Courage overcame his Doubt, 
A ie © wah, and ſo the bloody Fligg hung out. 


| MI. 


And now the Ga Scenes dilplat G, 

Where drawn in full Bzetalia'are laid : 
0959.2 ©: ::Before his Eyes' © 0... 
That numerous Po of Miſerie | 


% 


a 


- He muft nikſtand, that Map of Woe | 
- Which he mult undergo. 
That heavy Wine-preſs,which muſt by him be rod, 
The whole Artilkry of God. 
my ſaw that Face whoſe very Sight 
Chears Angels with its Beatific Lighr, 
Contrafted now into a dreadful frown, 
All chbath'd withThunder,big with death. 
And-Showers of hot burning Wrath, ' 
Which ſhortly muſt be poured down. . 
He ſaw a black and diſmal Scroll , 
,'  OfSinspaſlt, preſent, and ro come, | 
With their intolerable Doom 


Which would the more oppreſs his /por/e/s Soul ; 


- \As tht Elementsare weighty proved 


When from their Native Station they'r removed. 


He ſaw the'foul Ingratitude of thoſe - 
Who would the Labours of his Love oppoſe, 


And reap no benefit by all his 4gonys. 


He ſaw all this, 
And as he ſaw. to Waver he began, 


, And almoſt to repent of his great Loye for Man. 


E745 
When lo,. a heavenly Form all bright and fair, 


Switter thenThought ſhot through th' enlight nedAir. 


He who ſat next th* imperial Throne, 
And read the Councels of the Great Three-One,. 


+ Who in Eternity's Miſterious Glaſs -—"J pals; 


: aw both what was, what is, and what muſt come to. , * 
| _ 


\ 


/ 
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He came with Reverence profound, 
And raisd his proftrate Maker from the Ground ; 
75.00 Wiped off the b Sweat 
With which his Face and Garments too were wet, 

And comforted his dark benighted Mind 
With ſovereign Cordials of Light refird. 

This done, in ſoft addrefles he began 
To fortific his kind Deſigns for Man, 
Unſeat d to him the Book of Gods Decree: , 
- ' And ſhew'd him what rf be, 
Alledgd the Truthof Prophecies, 
"Types, Figures, and Myſteries, 
How needful it was to ſupply 
With humane Race the rains of the Skie. 
How this would new acceſſion bring 


To the Caleftial We, | 
And how withall it would inſpire , 
New Matter for the Praiſe of the great King. | 
How he ſhould ſee the travail of his Son!, and blels 
Thoſe Sufferings which had ſo good Succels. 
How great the Triumphs of his Viory, 
| How glorious his Aſcent would be, 
What weighty Bliſs in Heaven he ſhould obtain 
By a few Hours of Pain, + | 
Where to Eternal Ages he ſhould Reign. 
He ſpake, confirm'd in mind rhe Champion ſtood, 
_ ASpirit divine yy 
Through the thick Veil of Fleſh did ſhine, 
All oyer Powerful he was, all oycr Good. | 


oy 


\ 


Pleas'd | 


To the bright 
In haſte for News the heavenly People ran 


Pleas wich hi ſcebiul Fight, 
T he Offcions Angel poſts away 

x pare Ecernal Day, 
Departing in a track of Light. 


And joy'd tohear the hopeful Stare of Man. 
"0 


And now that ſtrange prodigious hour, 
When God muſt ſubje& be ro humane Power, 
Fhar Hour is come, 
The wnerring Clock of Fate has ftruck, 
'T 'was beard below down to Hell's weft Room, 
And ſtrait th* Infernal Powers th' appointed ſignal 
Open the Scene my Muſe, andſce (took. 
Wonders of Impudence and Villany ; | 
How wicked Mercenary hands 
Dare to invade him whom they ſhould adore, 
Wi ith Swords &Staves incompaſsd round he ſtands, 
Who knew noother Guards but thoſe of Heaven 
Once with his powerf#u/ breath he did repell (before. 
The rude aflaults of Hell. g 
' A ray of his Dwinity | 
Shot forth with that bold Anſwer, I am He, 
They ree/ and ftagger, and full to the Ground, 
| ' For God wasin the Sound. | 
The Voice of God was once again 
Walking in the Garden heard, | 
And once again was by the guilty Hearers fear'd ; 
Trembling ſeizd cvery joynt, and chilneſs oy 
(Vein. 


Thy 


me a Y A 
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\ This Zttie Victory he-won, 
= Shew'd what he could have done, 
a Bur heto whom as chief was given 
OM The whole Miltiaof Heaven, 
pL .- +. That Mighty He F & 
IS.IF ' ... Declines all Guards for bis defence | 
_ Bur that of his inſeparable Incocence z | 
And quietly gives up hisEiberty . 
- "He's ſeizd on by the Miftary bands, 
,/ .yr:64 + With Gordsthey bind his ſacred hands, 
tah! how weak,whatnothings would they prove, 
Were he not-held by ſtronger ones of Love. | 
As 0 | : : 


© ag VI. 
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P on, my weary'd Muſe, thy Pinions try, 

; And reach the top of Calvary. \ 

... Afﬀeep Aſcent : But moſt to him who bore 

2. The Burthen of a Croſs this way before. © _ 
> (The'Croſs aſcends, there's ſomething in it fure 


47-1 \, That Moral is and myſtical, 
No Heights of Fortune are from thee ſecure, 
Afictions ſometimes Climb, as well as fall) 
Here breath a while, and view 
The dolctulſt;Pifure Sorrow ever drew, 
TheLordof Life,-Heavens darling Son, 
oP The Great, th' Almighty one 
 Without-ftretch'd Arms, nail'dtoa curſed Tree, 
* Crowndwithſharp Thorns, coyerd withlnfamy ; 


? - 
- 4 . 
» 
/ 


He 7.1 $f, r; Þ 
So many Mirac/s had done, | _ 
, The Lives of others toreflore, . _ : 
Does with a greater, loſe his own. . _ . 
Full three long-houn his tender body. did ſuftaiti 
5 uifite and poignant: pain. 1;" 
$o long the Sympathizing Sun'his lightavithdrew 
And wonder d how the Stars their dying Loxditod 


_ . 
. 4 "/ -p "— 
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This ſtrange defeCt of light 
Does all the Sages in Aftronomy affrignt © 
With fears of an Eternal Night. 
TH' Intelligences in their Courles ftray, 
And Travellers below miſtake their way . 
Wond'ring to be benighted in the midlt of Day. 


\ Each mind is ſeizd with Horror and Defair, 


And more &re-ſpread with darkneſs than the air: . 
Feat on, *tis wondrous all and new, 
*T is what paſt Ages never knew. _ 
Fear on, but yet you'll find 
The great __ is ſtill behind. 
The fre of the face Divine © 
Does on the Mighty Sufferer no longer ſhine. 
p God hides his Glories from his ſight 


With a thick Skreen made of Hells groſeft night. 


Cloſe-wrought it was, and So/idall, 
Compatted and Subfantial, . 


Impenetrable to the Beatifick light 
Without Complaint he bore 


The tortures he endur'd before; 
 Þ 


[8 ] 
But #ow no longer able ro contain 
Under the great Hyperbole of pain, 
He mourn}, and with a ſtrong Pathetick cry, 
Laments the {ad Deſertion of the Diety. 
. _ Here ſtop my Muſe, finp and admire: * 
The Breather of all Life docs now expire ; 
ts Milder Father Summons him away, 
. His Breath obediently he does refign ; 
'Anpels to Paradice his Soul convey, | 
And Catm the Relifts of hisgriet with Hymns divine. 
\ 
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Annotations. 


1 Ti Ode (if I miſtake not ) carries all 


throughout the true Geirins and - 
rit of Pindarique.Poetry ; which isthe high 

eſt and moſt magnificent kind of writing in 
Verſe, and conſequently fit only for great 
and noble Subjeds, ſuch as- ate as boyndleſs 
as its owr: Numbers : The nature 'of which is 


to be looſe ' and free, and.not' to keep one ' 


ſettled' pace , but ſometimes like a gentle 
ſtream to glide along peaceably within its 


own Channel, and ſometimes, like an itii- 


petuous Torrent, to ro! on extravagantly, 


'and carry all before it." Agreeable to that 
_ deſcription of Horace : | 14.7% 


. Nenc pace delabentis Hetruſcums 

In mare; nunc lapides adeſos | 
Stirpeſque raptas &+ pecus & domos 
Volventis una non ſine montiunm, 
Clamore vincineque Sylue. © 


And this may ſerve to -explain-the Introdu- 
"Aion of the Poems | (©, 1 


And 


. 4 F : _ Y 5  ] = 
4 \ 5 Ro /- = 
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| dnd barch'd with kindly beat the Univerſe. 


| Love in'the Gentile Theology,” is made the 
mmoſt ancienr of the Gods, and the- Sire % all 
, things. iya-Telrle IN: crxdvror menaig/y teriows, Jays 
Platarch..: And. it is deſcribed by. S12912125 
Rhodive,: in a pair of Wings, which ſuited 
well -with- the Symbolical reprefentation, of 


_ by an 'Egg; which was brooded 
A 


 hatch'd - nnder- theſe Wings of Love. 
Thiswhole:matter 1s rarely well, and 'atlarge 
expreſs d by Ariſtophanes m Avibas.The plain 


and »-diſgnziſed meaning 'of it is "this; That J- 


the Creation of:the, World: was-:the effe&'of 
the Divine'Love, 'God: having no. other. end 
17 it beſfides:the. Communication of his own 
Happineſs. ell To i FE. 


As #hþ Elements are. weighty proved, 
When fromtheir Native Station they'reremoved. 


This is according to the Ariftotelean' Hypothe- 
|s, that the Elements are not heavy'in their 
own places, which whether it be true or no, 
\ I hall not naw diſpute; > However, / it ſerves 
. for an W«ſtration, which;is fufficiemfor my 
preſent purpoſe; CEE. 
TY £ : £ He 


Y 


[12 ] 
He ſaw the foul Ingrativhlle of thoſe, &c. 
The bitter Ingredients of our Lord's Cup 


. mention'd hitherto, were taken from things 


relating to his own perſonal concern. ' But 
this laſt motive of his Sorrow proceeds whol- 
ly.on the behalf of others, of whoſe fina] im- 
penitence he is ſuppos'd to have a foreſight. 
This I take to be a good and proper inſinu- 
ation of the-excellency of our Blefſed Lord's 
temper, his exceeding great Love and Phz- 
lanthropy, when amongithe other Ingfedi- 


_ ents of his Paſſion this 4s ſappoſed to-be one, 


that there would be ſome, who, by their 


own default , would receive no- benefit 
from it. | | 


Onſeal'd to him the Book of God's decree &c. 
Whether the Angel uſed theſe  topicks of 


Conſolationor no, is a thing as indifferent to 
my purpoſe, as 'tis zzcertain. In the Scri- 


j pture it 15 only ſaid-in general, that there ap- 


pear'd. an Angel from Heaven ſtrengthning 


j-+iz. However, theſe Arguments are ſuch 
4 are probable and pertinent, and that's fuf- 
cient. | 


o 


[ 32 ] 

In haſte for news the heavenly people ren, 

And joy d to hear the hopeful ſtate of near. 
It 15 highly reaſonable to believe that thoſe 
blefled and. exceltent Spirits, 'who out of 
their. compaſſionate love and concern for 
mankind, . uſher d in the-news of our Savi- 
our's Nativity with Azthems of Praiſe and 
Thanksgiving; and are ſaid likewWe to re- 
fates: _y Far Nas of a —_ al- 
0 pightily tranſported with joy, ten hy 
mhdefiool that "_ rarer hint - 
1ng the relaFancy of innocent Nature, was at 
length fully reſoly'd to undertake the Price 


of our Redemption. 


Full three long hours his Tender Body did 
ſuſtain | 


Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. 


It is ſuppoſed by the Ancient Fathers,that the 
Sufferings which our | B. Saviour underwent 
in his Body, were more afflitivetohim thar! 
the ſame would have been to another man, 
upon the account of the excellency and 
quickneſs of his ſenſe of feeling : And this 
opinion I take to be as reaſonable, * as "tis 
piows. For fince, according to the Princt- 
ples of Philoſophy, the ſenſe of feeling _ 

| om 
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LS . 
from the proportion of the firſt Qualities, it 
follows, that the better the complexion or 


| temperament of any man is, the better his 


Feeling - muſt. tieeds be. Now 'tis very rea- 
fonable- to betieve, that that min who was 
to' be-ſubſtarttially united to the God-head , 
and who Was begottett by the miraculous 
ovtrſhadowings of the holy Spirit, ' ſhould 
have a Body endow'd with the beſt Comple- 
xjon, and moſt noble Harmony of tins 
that con}d be, that ſo It might be a ſuitable 


 Oxpan' for his excellent Sonl. And _.if fo, 


then! it follows that the fleſh of our Lord's 
Body was fo foft ard tender, arid his feeling 
fo exquifitely quick and  fenfible, as never 
any man's 'was' before: ' And conſequently 
the ſevere nfages which he underwent, 'not 
only at his'Paſſz2, but throughout his whole 
Life, muſt needs be in a_S7gular triafnher at- 


- fliftive to him. | And hence appears the: va- 


nity of their opinion, who are little'or na- 
_ affeted with the confideration of onr 
Lords Paſſion, becauſe they think it was made 
hight to him , by reaſon of his union with 
the God-head. Twas eafie for him (fome 
inconſiderate Perſons are ready to. fay ) to 


ſuffer this or this, for he' was God,, and not 


tneer man; as we are. True, he was ſo, 
'B 2 but 


| L i4] 
but his, being God did no way leſfen the 
punr{hment he underwent as| max, but only 


ſupported . him in his exiſtence under it, in 


the ſame manner as God 1s ſuppoſed, by an 
act of his Aunighty Power, .to. preſerve the 
bodies of the Daxr'd, incorruptible. among 


- the everlaſting burnings. But this I think is 


no kindneſs to them. Neither did'the So- 
ciety of the Divine Nature any more dimi- 
niſhythe Sufferings of our deareſt Lord 3 nay, 


In one reſpe& it proved an accidental aggra- 


vation: to. them , becauſe upon. the account 
of this Noble Union he had given him a 
Body of a: moſt admirable Complexion and 
Harmonious Temperature, and conſequently 
of a_ Fleſh exceeding tender, and molt ex- 


_ quiſitely.perceptive of the leaſt impreſſions. 


So long the Sympathizing Sun his light with- 
drew, - 2 

And wonder d how the Stars their dying 
Lord. could view. / 


"The Eclipſe which accompany'd the Paffion 


of our Saviour was fo remarkable and mira- 
culous, that 'twas taken notice of by many 
of the Gentile Hiſtoxians : And moreover, 
Dioxyſus Areopagita, then a. Profeſlor of 
Philoſophy at Hel:opolis in Egypt, affirms in 
an Epiltle to Policarp, that he, with Apollo- 


pha- * 
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bh. dt. 
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"HO 
phanes, another Philofopher of great note, 
faw it, and confiderd it with a great deal of 
admiration. There are three thimgs which 


. made this Eclipſe ſo very remarkable, the 


time of its Appearance, the time of its Dura- 
tion, and the :Deeree of it. 1. For the time, 
of its. Appearance,, it was at full Moox, 
when the Moon was nat in Conrfuntior 
with, but in oppoſition to the Sun. ' And 
this appears not only from the teſtimony of 
Dionyſivs, who affirms that he faw it at_ that 
time, but alſo from the time of our Lord's 
Paſſion, which, according to the .telation of 
the Evangeliſt,” "was at" the Celebration of 
the Paſſeover. Now the” Jews were bound 


| to celebrate the Paſch#'Solemnity always at 


full Moon, as is to be ſeen 1n the twelfth of 
Exod.” This was no time therefore for a 
Natural" Eclipſe , / becauſe 'twas impolſible 
that the Moon ſhould then interpofe betwixt 
us and 'the Sun. 2: For the time of its D»- 
ration, \t was full three hours, which ano» - 
ther: evidence: that. this, was. no Natural E- 
Clipfe : For the Natural Eclipſe of the Sun 
can never laſt ſo long , both becauſe of 
the great diſproportion between the Suns 
Magnitude, and that' of the Moon, and be- 
cauſe 'of the ſwift motion of the: Yatter. 

B 3 3, For 


1] 


3. For, the degree be It, | 1t was a. tofal E- 
clipſe. . The «Sun was fo darkned, that ( as 
Hiſtorians report, w lc of that Eclipſe) 
the Stars appeard, And this is another Ar- 
gument thay . it. was no Natural Phenomenon, 
it. being um er. $ayra that. the Body of the 
Moon, which is {o infinitely, leſs = that 
of the Sun,: ſhculd zotally ecliple it,, Now 
all zhele; three Remarkablesare comprized ig 
the.\compabs of, theſe two Verles.... For:in 
that 1618. id that the; Sar. withdrew his light, 
it is-3ntiqnated that the. light of the, Sun was 
voy 2rtergepted by, the ordinary Fn 
the Oo) bur that hy, an Kxtrag! 
Commiſſion ti om the God, of Nature;; theSon 
rein'd, his light, and fwpended the emiſli- 
on. of his Beams; . And, this depotes.thexime 
of its apr: (viz.), when the Magn was 
not In anjungzon..: The: time af-1 ns duration 
is implied, by the words, - -So; long... '. And 
laſtly, . the Degree; of 1 ig 1 Is implig ths Laſt 


Veale. +-.;.'- i ; 


And Whodeps Log the: Stars thei Jin 
Lord could view. ry 


Where the appearance 'of the ts | 1s not di- 


rely expreisd , but only © iuſinuated' and 
rouch'a, tor the more clegancy of the FHoughat | 
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And calm the Reliffs of his grief with 


Hymns divine. 


It is here ſuppoſed that the.Paſſion of our _ 
Saviour was now over ,, and his Father's 
wrath wholly appeasd. For I can by no 
means approve the- opinion of thoſe who 
fancy that our Savionr, in the interim be- 
twixt his Death and ReſurreQion, deicend- 
ed locally into Hell, there to ſuffer the tor- 
ments of rhe damn'd. His own words np- 
on the Croſs, It is finiſÞd 3 His promiſe to 
the penitent Thief, that he ſhould be with 
him that day in Paradzce,and his laſt re/7c124- 
tion of his Spirit into the hands of his Father, 
doall of them apparently - contradict it. But 
yet, though the bitter Cup was wholly drank 
off upon the Croſs, 'tis natural to imagine 
ſome little re/;ſh of it to refhain bchind for 
a time. Though all his ſufferings and peral 
inflictions were ended before his death, yet, 
I ſuppoſe (and I think very naturally ) ſome 
little diſcompoſures of mind, remaining like 
the after-droppings of a ſhower, which his 
Soul could not immediately ſhake oti, upon 
her releaſe from the Body. In allufion to 
that of Vzreil, - . 

| B 4 | Inter 


'Y *, 


IC 


Inter quas Pheniſſa recens a vulnere Dido 
Errabat Sylva in Magna | 


Where the Poet fancies the Ghoſt of Dide 
being newly releasd from the pains of Love, 
could not preſently forget her ſbady walks 
and melancholy retirements. Now theſe 


Remains of Sorrow and (gr 1m of } 
| of the Holy © 
- Jeſia, 'T ſuppoſe here to be allay'd by the 


mind which'cleav'd to the So 


Muſick, of Angels in his paſſage to Para- 


dice. 


ag - 
An Hymn upon the Trans- 


figuration. 


; : I + I. ; o, - 
Ail King of Ghry, clad in Robes of Light 

&* H Our-ſhining al we here call "ng , 

j_ ._ Hail Lighrsdivineſt Galaxy, 

. | Hail Expreſs. Image of the Deity. Ld 

Could now thy Amoronus Spouſe thy Beauties view, 
How would her wonnds 21l bleed anew ! 
Lovely thou art all o're and bright, 

Thou Tf ae?s Glory, and thou Gentile's Light. 


| | II; 
But whence this brightneſs, whence this ſudden day? 
Who did thee thus with light array 2 
— _ Did thy Dwinitydiſpence 
T* its Conſort a more liberal influence? 
Or did fome Curious Angel's Chymick Art 
| The Spirits of pureſt light impart, *«.. 
| Drawn from the Native Spring of day, 
And wrought into an Organized ray 2 | 


II. 
Howe're twas done. *tis Glorious and Divine, 
Thou doft with radiant wonders ſhine. 
| The Sun with his bright Company, 
Are all groſs Meteors if compar'd to thee. . 
ou 


wm y 


'Y 0. 
L 
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Inter quas Pheniſſa recens 2 vulnere Dido 
Errabat Sylva in Magna —— - | 


Where the Poet fancies the Ghoſt of Dide 
being newly releasd from the pains of Love, 
could not preſently forget her.ſbady walks 
and melancholy retirements. Now theſe 
Remains of Sorrow and after-diſturbances of 
mind which'cleav'd to the Soul of the Holy 
- Jeſaa, 'T ſuppoſe here to be allay'd by the 
Muſick, of Angels +in his paſſage to Para- 


| | dice. 


"90. 
A © Hymn upon the Trans- 
figration. | 


Ail King of Glory, clad in Robes of Light 
H Our-ſhining all we here call bright : y 
j ._ Hail Lighrsdivineſt Ga/axy, 
Hail Expreſs Image of the Deity. | 7. 
Could now thy Amorous Spouſe thy Beauties view, 
How would her wonnds 21l bleed anew ! 
 Tovely thou art all o're and bright, 
Thou T/rae?s Glory, and thou Gentile's Light. 


| IE 
But whence this brightneſs, whence this ſudden day? . 
Who did thee thus with light array 2 

— Did thy Dwinitydiſpence 

T* its Confort a more /iberal influence? 

Or did ſome Curious Angel's Chymick Art 

| The Spirits of pureſt light impart 
| Drawn from the Native Spring of day, 

And wrought into an Organized ray ? 


Howe're twas done, *ris Glorious and Divine, 
Thou doſt with radiant wonders ſhine. 

'The Sun with his bright-Company, - |. 

Are all groſs Meteors if compar'd to thee. 


[20] 

| Thou artthe fountain whence theirLight does flow, 
Butto thy-will thine own doll awe. * 

=. 'For (as at firſt) thou didſt but (ay, 

bills Let there be bght, and (trait ſprang forth this won- IE 
| ; - © * . (drousday, 


| IV. ED: V 

Let now the Eaftern Princes come and bring. 

' Their Tributary Offering. EE 
There needs no Star to guide their flight, 
They'll find thee now,great King,by thine ewn light, 
F'x And thou, my Soul, adore, love and admire, L 
ite And fokow this bright Guide of Fire. 

| 'Do thou thy Hymns and Prazes bring, 
| Whilſt Angels with YVe:7d Faces, Anthems ſing. . | H 


The Parting. 


| K-55 
| Þ ag The Sentence of the Damr'd I hear ;1 
I Compendious grief, and black deſpair. 
Inow believe the Schools with eaſe, 
(Tho once an happy Infidel) | 
That ſhould the ſenſe no torment ſeize, 
Yet Pain of Loſs alone would make a Hell. 4 


II. 
Take all. fince me of this you Gods deprive, -| * 
'Tis hardly now worth whileto live. }J_ 
© — Nought 


[2+] 


Nought in exchange can grateful prove 
No Secund Friendſhip -can be tour'd : 
__ To matchmy.mourging#7zdaw'd Love; 
on- FB Eden is loſt, the reſt's'but common ground. 7 


H..- 
Why are the greazeft Bleſſings ſent. in vain, 
Which muſt -be loit with greater pain ? 
Or why do we fondly admire. 


ow, 


Pl 


hr, \ The greateſt good which {fe can boaſt 2 
3116, - When Fate will haye the B4ſs expire, 
| Like Life, with painful 4gonjes 'tis loſt. 

IV. 


g. . | How fading are the Joys we dote upon, 
Like Apparitions ſeen and gone: 
But thoſe which ſooneſt rake rheir flight, 
Are the moſt exquifite and frong 
Like Angels viſits, ſhort and bright ; 
Mortality's too weak ta bear them long. 


Y. 
r 38 No pleaſure certainly is ſo divine ts 
' As when two Souls in Love combine : 
He has the ſubſtance of all bliſs, - 
To whom a. Vertuous Friend is given, 
So ſweet harmonious Friendſhip is, 
Add but Eterniry, you'll make it Heaven. 


[] 
VI. 
The Minutes in your converſation ſpent 
| Were Feſtivals of true content. 
it Here, 


® [ 


[22]. 
Here, here, an' Ark of pleaſing reft, 
My Soul had te that reftleſ; Dove, 


My preſent State methought was beſt 
] envy'd none below, ſcarce thoſe above. T 


VII. 
Bur now the better part of me is gone, 
My Sun is ſet, my Turtle flow. 
Tho here and there of &ſ{r bliſ 
Some twink/ing Stats give feeble light, 
Still there a mournful darkneſs is, 
They ſhine bur juſt enough to ſhew *tis night. 


Faral divorce ! What havel done amifs, 
To bear ſuch miſery as this? 
The World yields now no real good, 
All happineſs is now become 
But painted and deluding food : 

As mcer a Fiftion as Elyſinmt. 

IX. 

Well then, ſince nothing elſe can pleaſemy taſte, 
PI raminate on pleaſures paſt. 
So when with glorious Vilions bleſt, 


The waking Hermit finds no theme 
Thar grarctul to his thoughtful breaſt, 
He ſweetly recollefts his pleaſing Dream. 


To 


[23] 


To a Lady, who ashed bim, 
What Life was ? 


TI not becauſe I breathe and eat, 

'K *'Tis not becauſe a vigorous hear 
Drives round m_—_— and does impart 
Motion to my Pulſe and Heart : 

Tis not ſuch proofs as theſe can giye 
Any aflurance that I Lie. 

No, no, to Live is to enjoy; 

What marrs our bliſs does Life deſtroy : 
The days which paſs wichour Content, 
Are not lvd properly, but ſpent. 

Who ſays the Damn'd in Hell do Live ? 
That word we to the Bleſſed give : 

The Sum of all whoſe happineſs 

We by the name of Life expreſs. 

Well then, if this account be true, 

To Live is ſtill to Liye with To. 
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The. third Chapter of Job Pard 


phraſed. 


4 IT. ' | 
(Ord ever cutsd be that unhappy day, 
When firſt the Sans unwelcome ray 
| ſaw with trembling eyes, being newly come 
From the dark Ptiſon of the womb. 
When firſt tome my vital brearh was lent, 


That breath which now nafſt 4!7 in ſighs be" [x 


| | Wh 
Let not the Sun his cheating Beams diſplay 
Upon that wretched, wretched day ; 
But mourn in Sables,” and all over ſhroud 
: His glories in a fuller cloud. 
Let light to »pper Regions be confird, 
And all below asbHck as is my ntind. 


HI. 
Curs'd be the night which firſt began to lay 


The gromnd-work of this houſe of Clay: 


Let itnothave the honourto appear 
In the Retinue of the year. 

{ct all che days ſhun irs ſociety, 

Hate, curſe, abandon it as much as I. 


C253 


1rd} Let Melancholy call that Night her own, 


| T0 her ligh, ey ket her [Broan 
A genera] griet thr out ture 
With folded arms, anddrooping hed. 
All Harps be ſtill, or tun'd to fach a {train 


As Fiends raight hear, and yet not eaſe their pain. 


V. 
Let neither Moon nor Stars, with borrow'd light, 
Checquer the blackneſs of that Night : 
S But lcta pute wigneſtiond darknels tear 
er _ ings all orc the Air; 
Such as once on th* Abyſs of Chaos lay, 
Not to be piere'd by Stars,ſcarcc by the edgeof Day. 


| VI. 
Why was there then, ah, why a paſſage free 
i At once for kfe and miſery ? | 
Why did I not wnchifter'd fromthe Womb 
Take my next lodging in a Tomb? 
Why with ſach crwe! tenderneſs and cate 
Was I mrsd up.to Sorrow and Deſpair 2 


| VI. 
For now in ſweet repoſe might I have lain 
Secure from any grief orpain: 
 Untouch'd with care, my Bed I ſhould have made 
+++.» InDeath's cool and refreſhing ſhade. 


, | I ſhould have lept nowin a happy place, 


All calm and ſilent as the Empty ſpace- 


VIIL Thee 
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; = 
There where greatEmperours their heads lay dowri, 


Tird with the burthen of a Crown. 


There where the Mighty, Popular and Great,  : 


Are happy in a dear retreat ; 
Enjoy that ſod Peace which here in vain 
In Grotts and: ſhady wats they ſought robtairn. 


IX. 
None of Hells Agents can or dare moleſt 
\ This awful Sanitary of reſt. 


No Priſoners ſighs, no groanings of the Stave, * 


tb the quzet of the Gravs. 
From toil and labour here they ever ceaſe, 
And keep a Sabbath of ſweet reft and peace. 


«ad > | 
Why then-does Heaven on Mortals Life beſtow 


_ When'cis thus overtax'd with woe 3 
Why am 1 forcd to live againſt my will, 
When all the good is loft inill ? 


My ſighs flow thick, my groans ſound from afar, 
Like F; 


alling waters to the traveller. 


Sera- 


hn} be Py 


vl  Serapbic Love. 


ir, 


27G true, Frail Beanty, I. did once teſign 
| To thy imperiow Charms this Heart of 


- [4] 


<P 


mine : 
There didſt thou andiftur/d thy Scepter ſway, 
- And1 mctbought was pleas dr obey. 
{{hou ſcenvſt fo lovdy, ſo divine, -: 

it 


ſuch ſweer Graces didfſt thou ſhine, 


Thou entertain'ſt my Amorous ſenſe 
With ſuch Harmqnious excellence, 
Wi Lag reno, ns I, 
ith v4, With 2/AÞIONs | vb 11 
Ador'd that Star which was to lead me tothe Deity. 
TY +4 als 
But now, thou ſoft Enchantreſs of the mind, 
Farewel, achange, a mighty change I find; 
The Empien of my Heart thou muſt reſign, 
| ForlT canbe no longer thine. 
A Nobter, a Diviner Gueſt, -_ 
Has took poſſeſſion. of my Breaſt, 
He ha, and muſt engrofs it all, 
And yet the room is ſt11] too ſmall. 


4- | * Invain you tempt my Heart to rove, 
| A fairer obje&t now my Soul does move, 
* | Knyuſt be all Devotion, has before was Love. 


IN. Through 


[28] 


Throu h Contemplatior's Optics. | hayc ſeen 
Him who is Fairer than the Sons of men: 


7 
» 


The Source of good, the light Archerypall, 


Beauty in the Original. 
The faireſt of ten ow and, He, 
Proportion all and Harmony. 
Ts 4 
is bright eyer-ſhin ; 

; A lirtle feeble rwinkling Sar, 
Which now the Swr's in place muſt diſeppear; | 
There is but One thar's Good, there is bur ar pray 

air. 


| IV. AX 
To thee, thou of Fair, my Soul afpitcs = 
With Hofy Breathings, Janguiſhing deſires: 


| To thee m' inamour'd, parting Heart does move-- 


By Efforts of Ecftatic-Love. | 
How do thy glorious ftreams of Light 
Refreſh my 


Thotrcks, cntira enigh #'Ser 
O and ftrain'd | 4Skfreen 
Of etviows Fleſh char ſtands beeween ! 


When ſhall m" impriſo#d Sonl be free, 
That ſhe thy Native uncorretted Light may (ec, 
And gaze upon thy'Beatific Face to alt EtePnity? 


" 1 "Y Atlas 


at's 
it. 


+ 


« ; : 
7 
— Atlus Britamicus denu inftau- 


rABMS. On 


Maxima ut Angliace pandatur gloriagentis, 
ngenit monumentum ingens, dutique laborts, 
Utqz tmuncelebretur opus: Tu nempe perennt 


Nt: age divioum infpira mi hi Phebe furorem, 


* Qui Curſu imamenſi Stadium Metiris Olympi, 


Unde omnes veriz perluſtras lampade terras, _ 
Ur :abuli exprimerent quem tu” face circitis orbern 
Angls Author cras.Quis cnim {ine Nugune tamum 
Moliretur opus, Captum aur przſtare valeret? © | 
Dux operis Dexsclt, toramgueinfuſaper arts 
Mens agitat molem, divina conditus artegc:.. i! i. 


Non, niſi dvino delcribirus Auſpice Mundus 


Fare age Callope audacis primordia corpti.” / 
Quidye Dexm impulerit tam immens- inyolvere 
Morales anitaqs, tantos aperire labores.: -: -:(curi 
Forte Pater terum a Summi. Saturnins arce 2 * 
Vana hominum ſtudia : & curas ſpeculatusiitianes 
Quamque leyi inſurgant Mortalia peRora faftu, 
Riſit, & ad. Focios Corn lumine Divos, 
Terricoliſne videtis (ait) quam cxca volupras 
Decipere, atque viam palantis querere vite ? 
Impetio Lag y, Reges, mundique quietem.-:-: + 
Marte agitant, Modicaque armis tellure potiti _ 
Corde tument, capita a a gerunt, tirulilq; ſupervi 
n | 


1 dy 
/ 


ol 
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Se rerum Deminos'credunt Mundique Monarchas 
Adque orbis metas 7egni procedere fines ! 
Ceraite quantity rudis iſte ſuperbiat Heres. 
Regali incedens paſſu ; quam turget ayiro | 
Sternmate, & Auguſto quantum fibi plaudir age//. 
Tanquam aliquid Magnum in Noſtro poſſederit orbe, 
Neſcius in quantum pateant terreſtria Molem, 
Ignarus quantil/a mei pars cognita Mundi. :. 
Quinetiam Merits O ſuperi; fraudamur honore, 
Er Laudum pars magna perit, dum Climara ranta 
To latent, 'traQtuſque Maris Cceliq; profundi, | 
Cinemeria tanquam Nebula & Caligine Mertl. 

uare agite immen(i pandatur Scena Theatri, 

ec Meaterricolas lateant Miracula gentes.. . 
Unde Sciant homines quam fit ſibi Curt ſupe/lex, 
Er Noſtrum cumulent geminato Numen honore. 


Eſt locus Angliacis Fama celeberrimus oris, 
Muſarum fedes, decus orbis, cura deorum, 
Quem te Phebe ferunt terris magis omnibus unum 
Poſt-habito Coluiſſe Chamo— ——_—_— . 
Omnigene hic florent artes, hic Sidere dextro -. 
Scire datur-rerum Canſas, Mundique receſ{us, 
Aerecas tentare domus, animoque per ormnem 

Ire globum, arcanaſque omnes inquirere ſedes. 
Quid:fialiquos praſtanti animo de Gente togata 
Queisſohiro melius finxerunt peus Athene 
Mundi hujus. varios jubeam deſcribere traftus, 

Fr tabula! Simulante Meos aperire Labores. 

Nulla fit ut Noſtro pars terrz Incognita Mundo !: 
Allcnicre Dii,”'& plauſu reboavit Olynrpr. \; 


XK. | Pro- 


 Inſpirat Patrium per amica inſomnia Mentem 


| Audacique omnes dextra deviceris oras? . \ 


[32 1] 


Protinus xtherea lapſus Cy{lenins arce th 
Be/loſitura nopte ingreditur, lſomnoque Sepultis Bl 


Tollice CunRa ( inquir,) corptoſque auferte labores, py 

Grandius inſtar opus, cutictos terrxque Marifque Fo. 
Indigitate Sinus, CompleRique omnia Charrtis "ot 
Quemque impleviſtis Famanunc pingere Mundam - 
Pracipitare Moras, nec plura effarus ; att { ls. 8 
Ocyus incubuere omnes, pariterque laborera ON 
Sortiti, attifici deſignant omnia dextra. ©  / va 
Fervet opus; Ccelum, &terras, Campoſlq; liquentes, Un. 
Urbes, Monteſque infignes, Fluvioſque peterram 4 þ 
Nullus iter prohiber Rub:con, ſpatia omnia' loſtrant 1 þ 
Quot Sol figna tenens duodena yolabikis anni. : ' 


Ergo iter inceptum peragant, Carolique Deique 
Auſlpiciis procedat opus, nec Meta labor 
Ante efto, quam defuerit querentibus orbis. ' 


Ar quz Magna tuas Celebrate Britamia laudes 
Muſa valet, quot tu palmis,” quot digna tropheis, 
Quot:torum tuleris Vittricia Signa per orbem, 


Roma triumphales circum Capitolia Currus 

Ducat, & ampla ſuo indicat ſolennia Marti | 
Quum Cruor, 8 Mors, & longi diſtendia belli 
Vidrices'tribuere 4quilzs ; Infignior Angles 
Aeccumularur honos, Solamq; hc pulcra Britannam 
Palma Manet Genterm, Calamo quod Virerit orbent: 


"6 3 ©" "Ducis 
R. £ | | 


, _ 


Ducts Eboracenſis ad Oxonium 
Proceſſio. -/ : afar I 11K? 


T= triſtes Sacya reſiderent ſede Camane, 
1/7 Er gemercargquerulo Secli infortunia pleQtro, 
Dum Socos miſcet gemitus, & Murmure lent 

It plargs: Heligen, lnctuique "ores unda, 
Fama per, 4ozias yolitar .circumlona ripas; 

Ur placida.z#thereos mutarenr.fede rumyltus 

Ad juga. Mzonidum Caxli Scatione relicta 
Adventare Deos. Adeo omnis Magna Serene 
Pompa gravis paci ef, placideque inimica_quiett. 


Janique nova arrefta pertentant gaudia mentes 
Semper enim Sctbtle Krmat Pia Corde Camanas) 
itiaque micant frontcs,' jam flore-{uperbit 
Terta novo, jubar cmittit Sincerivs ther, 
Inque magis Feſtive aptantur CarminaNeryi, 
Vicinoſque Helicon jam pullat Fortizs agros. 


Ruricolasetiam Nymphas, pecoriſque Magiſtros 
Jam grcgis blicos patriis accerlit þ arvis 
Ad juga' Meonidum nova fama, deoſque yidendi - 
Amnbitigſys amor. Quz tum, quz lumina vulgi 
Qu! plauſus! plenis quz ſtabant agmina vicis ! 

erra anguſta viris, Mufiſque anguſtior amnis 
Defuit,.& Coclum wotis, & planſibus acr. | 
SENG WS Tandem 


[ *» 


Ws £11 % 


Tandem ybi Calico/e ad placidum venere receſſum, 
Syderee gentis Numeroſa aſtante Caterva, | #- 
Summiſoque humiles intrarunt Vertice portas ai 
Obvia Muſarum proceſlit turba, Deoſque 2 nl 
Sic affata una elt. Reliquz f1Juere Sorores £5 
Atque auditurgs Volvirt Fons Mellius undas. ' 's 


O quz Sidereas liquiſtis Numina ſedes, 
Hoſpiciumque humile in Noſtra Conquiritis aula, 
- Noftri Salyere Lares, Salvete Penates. _ 

os Pia turba ſumus, Superumque addiCtior aris, ; 
Quumque Minaretur Calo Titania pubes + "0 
Arque afft&arent regnum Cceleſte Rebelles, 8 
Nos nunquam Meritis Cumulare Altaria donis 
Deſtirimus, juſtoſque diis perſolvere honores. 
Nec coluiſle piget ; Nos Veſtro Numine tutz 
Atta in pace {umus, trahimuſque per otia vitam. 
Quinetiam hoc vio plus quam penſamur honore 
Cxtera f1 definr, quod magna laude feremur 
Hoſpitio excepitſe Deos. Sic fata, receſhit. - 


Inde datum ſ{eQantur iter, Srudioque V idendi Fl 
Et Sacros adeunt Jatices, & amcoena vireta, | | 
Pieridumque domus lauru Cingente Verendas, —_ 
Feliceſque vocant parirer ftudioque locogue 
Mzeonidas — | 

Quumque Sat Aonios luſtraſſent Numina Colles, 
Vivite Fcelices (aiunt) hac ſede Camcaenz. 


Vivite concordes, 8 qua vix Purpura Novit 


Obſeryate fidem, Sacriquea Verrice Collis _ 
C 4 Deſpicit® 


YNIM 


| Deſpicice inſanas veſtri ſine parte _ 


' Which in the Wor/d bear ſuch Tyrannic ſway : 
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Magnatum lites, 8 Mundi hizc ſpernite pompam, 


Protinus ad ſuperas Ceſſerunt Numina ſedes 
Pieriiſque ſui rediit pax- alma Receſſus, 


The Retirement. 


El], I have thought on't, and I find 
VIV This bufie World is Non-ſenſe all, 
] here deſpair to pleaſe my inind, 
Her {weeteſt Honey is {0 mix'd with Gall. 
Come then, Pl] try. how 'tis to be alone, - | 
Live to my ſclt a while, and be my own. | 


II. 
Ivetry'd, and bleſs the happy change ; 
So happy, I could almoſt vow - 
Never from this Retreat to range, 
For ſure I-ne'r can be ſo bleſt as now. 
From all th' al/ays of bliſs I here am free, 
 pitty others, and-none envy me. 


” % 2% mare” 


-w «a 


| | Il. 
Here in this ſhady lonely Grove 
] fweetly think my hours away, 
Neither with Buſineſs vex'd, nor Love, 


No:Tumults cari my ce Apartment find, (Wind. 
Calm as thoſe Seats above,which know _—_ - 
, | . [ct 


Sl 


Let Plots and News embroil the State, 
Pray what's that to my Booksand-Me 2 

W hatever be the Kingdor?s Fate, 

Here I am ſure t enjoy a Monarchy. 

Lord of my ſelf, accountable to none, 
Like the firſt Man in Paradice, alone. 
0194); V. 

While the Ambitions vainy ſue, 

And of the partial Stars complain, 

I tand'upon the Shore and view 

The mighty Labowrs of the diſtant Mair. 
I'm fluſh'd with {/ent joy, and (inile to ſce 
The Shafts of Fortune ſtil] dropfhort of me. 


VI. 
THh* wneafie Pageantry of State 
And all the plagues to Thought and Senfe 


| Arc far remoy'd; I'm placd by Fate 


Out of the Road of all Impertinence. 
Thus, tho my fleeting Lite rung fwiftly on, 
'T will not be ftort, becauſe *tis a7 my own. 


LEI 
The Infidel. 


| Þ ::577 
Arewel Fruition, thou grand Crue! Cheat, ' | 
T Which firſt our hopes doſt raiſe and then e- 
Farewel thou Midwife to Hbortive Blils, (feat. 
Thou Myfery of fallacies. ls! 
SI \ Diſtance prelentsthe ObjeR fair, 
i With Charming features and a graceful air, 
0 Butwhen we come to ſeize tl inviting prey, 


q . 


Like a Shy Ghok, it yaniſhes away. 


m—_ 7 PE. 


A—® 


I. 

So totly unthinking Boy the diſtant Sky 
Seems on ſome Mountain's Surface to relic ; 
He with 4zbitions haſte climbs the aſcent, 

Curious to touch the Firmament : 
] But when. with an unweari'd pacc 
hi Arriv'd he is at the /ong-wiſt#d-for place, 'K 
Bp With Sighs the fag defear he does deplore, 
0.1} His Heaven is /till as diſtant as before. | 


II. 
And yet 'twas = ere I could throughtly lec 
This grand Impoſtor's pron Treachery. 
Tho vften Fookd, yer I ſhould (till dream on 
Of Pleaſure 11 Reverfion. - 


Tho Þ 


{C37 
Tho ſtill he did my hopes deceive, £ =_ 
Jis fair Pretenſions I woyfd (till believe. a 


ch was ny Choy, thy tho hoon. RR. 
d found him falſe, yer I would think hin erve, 


* 
7 


' Put now he ſhall ng more with hews deceive, - 
- [will no more enjoy, no more believe. - 
WY 'hy nem Jager Ts to ates. Thown "0% 
2 = is Fallacies, that now they'r known, 
Shall I tru#F on 2 the Cheat is plain, ' 
will not be impos'd upon again. 
ll view che Bright eronce from afar, 
ut never try to catchthe falling Star. - 


Dn 2 Muſician." ſuppoſed to be mad 
with Muſick, tpn. uf 


A : ; WW - 
[JOOR dull miſtake of dw Mortality, _ | 
To call that Madneſs, which is Ecſtayy. 
-  ?*Tis no diforder of the Brain, . 
lis Soul is only /et t an higher ſtrain, 
ut-ſoar he does the Sphere of Commonſenſe, 
..*,  Raigd toDiviner Excellence; _. 
t when at higheſt pitch, his Soul out-flices + 
Wot Reeſor?'s Bounds, but of-vu/gar Eyes. 


bo Þ4 \ | ; Il. So 


%- &® + wwid 


| Muſic, thou Generous Ferment of the Soul, 


0381 
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So when the Myſtic SibyPs Sacred Breaſt - * 
Was with D:vine Infuſions poſleſt, 
| 'T was Rage and Madneſs thought to be, 
Which was all Oracle and Myfery. \ 
And fothe Soul that's ſhortly ro Commence 

' A Spirit free from'dregs of Senſe, 
E thonght torave, when She diſcourſes high, } 
And breathes the bfty ftrains of Immortabity. 


( 


l 
Thou univerſal Cement of the-whole, , | 
Thou Spring of Paſſion, that doſt inſpin 

Religious Ardours, and Poetic Fire, 

WhodthinkeHat Madneſsſhould b*aſcrib'd to thelf 

: That mighty Diſcord to thy Harmony? 

But 'twas ſuch ignorancethat call'd the Gift Diyin, 
Ot various Tongues, Rage, "and th' effetts of Wine p 


( 


But thou, Seraphic Soul, do thou advance 
In thy ſweet Echafy, thy pleafing Trance : þ 
Ler thy bnsk paſſions mounr ſtill higher 
Till they joyn to the Element of Fire. 
Soar higher yet, till thou ſhalt ca/mly hear 
The Muſic of a well-rur'd Sphere : 
Then on the lmpiſh maſs look down,” and rhe 
(ſhalt kno 


The Madneſs of the World,for groyeling ſtill belo 


= + 


d 


h 
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= The Conſolation. 


GE 0 | 
| Grant 'tis bad, bur there is ſome relict. 
In the Society of Grief. 
'Tis {weet ro him that zrourns to fre” 
\ whote Houſe clad' in Sorrow's Livery. 5 2 
rief in Communion does remiſs appear, (Far. 
ike harſher ſounds.in. Confort, which eſs grate the 


(ſpin 


II. ld 
would-nor Curſe the Stars, did they diſpence 
> In common their ill Influence. 
yin | Let none be rich, and Poverty . - ; - * 
FingWould not be thought ſo great a Miſery. Hy 

Dur diſcontent is from compariſon; \ (own, 
ere better ſtates unſeen, each man would like his 


| - * 3:64 0 

Should partial Seas wreck my poor Ship alone, 
3 I might with corn Fate bemoan. 

But ſince before I fk, 1 fee 

Nwumerous Fleet of Ships deſcend with me,. 
chofY by don't I with content my breath reſign? 
no Wl, and in the greater ruine bury mine. 
clo! 9, | 


4 


The 


© 
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::The Chajes, | 


. Stet quicungque volet potens 
, Hole culmine hubrico, Oc. 


I. 
O, Tſhhar't envy 'him whoere he be | 
i Thar ſtands upon the Bart/ements of State, 
W Stand there who will for me, 
l. | - >... T'd rather be ſecure than grear. | 
| Of being ſo high the pleaſure is but ſmall, 
But long the e Raine if I chance.to 8 


"Ci Av. _—_— ee, «th 


Fils Happy i in leiſure and ob/carity ;, 

wh. -« | Whilſt others place their joys 

61K 1c] In Poplilavity and noiſe. 

old Let my ſoft minutes glide ab/curely on 

0d! Like ſubterraneous ſtreams, wnheard, unkzown. Is 


F. 

IL 7 

Let me in fore! ſiveet ſhade SRI he, : oC 
D 

$1 


| ' I. 

ih Thus when my Pk ace all in filence by 

Wh A good plain 'Conmry-man TN dye at 
Death cannot chaſe bus be. 


Fi To him # mighty miſety, 
Wy Whoto the World was popularly known, 
Ml And gies a Stranger to himſelf alone. 


1047] 
The Meditation. 


, ea A 
_—_ wy E 
S.,, 


'TT-imuſt be done (my Soul.) biit”tis a ſtrange, © 
| I diſmal 4 Myſterious CR : 
When thou ſhalt leaye this Tenement of | lay, 
ts. And toan unknown fomewhere Wing away'; 
5] When Time ſhall be Eternity, atid thou (not how. 
| Shalt bethou know'ſt not what, & ive thouknowt 


II; At 9 | 
'J Amazing Stare ! no wonder that we Yread © ** 1 | 
To think of Death, or view the Dead. 
Thouw'rt all wrapt up in Clouds, as if to thee 
4 Our very Knowkdge had Antipathy. 
Þ Death could not a more Sad Retinue find 
'{ Sickre/s and Pain before, and Darkneſs all behind. 


III 
JSome Courteous Ghoſt, tell this great Secrecy, 
| What 'tis you are, and we muſt be. 
You warn us of approaching Death, and why 
hy we not know from you what *tis to Dye? 
/ But you, having fot the Gulph, delight to ſce 
ducceeding Souls plunge in with like uncertainty. 


IV, When 


Tha 


With / 


 "fL4xT 
IV 


When: Life's cloſe Knot by Writ from Deſtiny, | 
-  Diſeaſeſtall emr,- or Hge-wnry.; | 
When after ſome Delays, ſome dying Strife 
The Soul ſtands ſhivering on the Ridge of Litc; 
ith- what a dreadful \Cyriofity 
ocs ſhe 2aunch out into the Seaof vaſt Eternity. 


BEE V. | | 
So when the Spatious Globe was delug'd ore, 
...* .., And wer holds could faveno more, 
On th' utmoft Bough th' aſtoniſh'd Sinners ſtood 
And view'd th' advances of th' encroaching Flood. 
Ore-to yu length by th: Element's encreaſc, 


YL 


our they refign'd to the untryd Abyſs. + 
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The Irreconcilable. 


3 


; : F | 1 
[| Little thought (my Damon) once, that yoru 


Could prove, and what is more, to me, 
Can I forget ſuch Treachery, and Live ? 
Mercy it ſelf would not this Crime forgive. 
Heaver's Gates refuſe to let Apoſtates in, 
No, thar's the Great unpardonable Sin. 


| II. 
Did you not vow by all the Powers above, 
That you could none bur dear Orinda love 
Did you not ſwear by all that is Divine, 
That you would only be and ever mine? 
You did, and yet you live ſecure/y too, 


II. 


untrue. 


I 


And think that Heaver!'s falſe as well as you. 


Believe me, Love's a thing much too divine 


8 Thus to be Aped, and madea mere defigrr. 
4 'Tis no leſs Crime than Treaſon here to feign, 


'Tis Counterteiting of 2 Royal Coin. 


But ah! Hypocriſy's no where ſo common grown , 
As in Moſt Sacred things, Love and Religion. 


D 


IV. Go 
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IV. 
Go ſeek new Congueſts, go, you haye my leave, 
hom you could deceive. 
I don't lament, bur pitty what you do, 
Nor take that Love as loft, which ner was true. 
The way that's left you to befriend my Fate, 
Is now to proye more conſtant in your Hate. 


You ſhall not Grieve her w 


dom, and one of the /af 


[#5] 
A Diſcourſe of the Care and In- 


provement of T ime. 


Te be careful how we manage and 


employ our Time, is one of the firſt 
Precepts that is t4ght in the School of Wiſ- 
that is learn'd. 
The firſt and leading diftate of Prudence is, 
That a Man propoſe to himſelf his true and 
beſt intereſt for his End 3 and the next 1s, 
That he make uſe of all thoſe means and op- 
portunities whereby that end is tobeattain'd. 
And betwixt theſe two there 'is ſuch a cloſe 
connexion, that he who does not «o the lat- 
fer, cannot be ſuppoſed to intend the former. 
He that is not careful of his ations , ſhall 
never perſwade me that he ſeriouſly pro- 
poſes to himſelf his beſt intereſt, as his end, 
for if ' he did, he would as ſriouſly apply 
himſelf to the & apr of the other as the 
means, ' And fo he that is not carcfal of his 
Time) - cannot in reafon be ſuppoſed to be 
carefal of his Aﬀtions 3 for if he were, he 
would certainly have a ſpecial regard to the 


' opportunity of their performance. 


D a Bur 
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But, as I obſervdin the beginning, though 
this Precept be one of the ar, di- 
cates iof..Prudence., \ and ſtands written in 
the fix/ "page of the Book of Wiſdom: yet 
ſuch 1+ the ſottiſhneſs and ſtupidity of the 
World, that there is none that 1s more ſlowly 
learn'd. And 'ris a prodigious thing to con- 
ſider, that, although among all the Talents 
which are committed to our Stewardſhip, 
Tima upon ſeveral accounts is the moſt pre- 
cious, yet there is not any one of which the 
generality. of men are more profuſe and re- 
gardleſs. , Tho it be a thing of that ineſti- 
mable yalue, that 'ris not diſtributed to us 
zntirely, and at once, like other Bleſlings, 
but is dealt out in minutes and little parcels, 
as if man were not fit to be truſted with the 


7ntire poſſeſſion of ſuch a choice Treaſure, yet 


there are very many, that think themſelves ſo 
overſtack'd with it, that inſtead of husbandirg 
it to advantage, the main buſineſs of their 
thoughts is how to; rid their hands of 1t, and 
accordingly they catch at every (hadow and 
opportunity of relief 5, ſtrike 1n at a venture 
with the next Companion, and fo, the dead 
Commodity be taken off, care not who be the 
Chapman, Nay, 'tis obvious to obſerve, that 
even thoſe perſons who are frugal and thrifty 
| in 
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in every. thing- eMe,.:are yet extremely pro- 


| digal of their beſt Reverxe, Time 5 'Of which 


alone (as Seneca neatly. obſerves) 'tis a Vertue 
to be Covetons. | | ? 
Neither may this Cenſure be 'faſtned'only 
upon the «xthinking: multitude, the Sphere. 
of whoſe Conſideration is ſuppoſed to. be 
very narrow,, and their Apprehenſion fhort- 
ſighted ;, | but: T obſerve that many of thoſe 
who ſet-up for Wits, and pretend to amore 
than ordinary ſagacity, and delicacy of Senſe, 
do notwithſtanding ſpend their Tire very 
unaccountably, | and live. away whole days, 


| weeks; and ſometimes months together, to 


as little purpoſe (tho it may be not ſo inno- 
cently.) as if they had been aſleep all the 
while, |And this they are ſo far from being 
aſhamed; to own, that they freely boaſt of 
it, and pride themſelves in it, thinking that 
it tends-to their Reputation, and commends 
the greatneſs. of their Parts, that they can 
ſupport themſelves upon! the Natural ſtock, 
without being beholden to the [ztereſ# that 
is brought in.by Study and Induſtry. 

But if their Parts be ſo good as they would 
have others believe, ſure they are worth 1m- 
proving: 3 if not, .they 'have the more weed 


of it. And tho it be an Argument of a rich 


D 3 mind; 
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mind,” to be able to 2:arrtain it af without 


Labour, and ſnbſiſt without the advantages of 
Study, yet there 'is no man that has fuch a 
portion of Senſe, but will underſtand the 
uſe of his Time better than to pur it to the 
tryal. Greatneſs of Parts is ſo far from be- 
ing a diſcharge from Iduſtry,' that I find 
Men of the moſt exquiſite Senſe in all Ages 
were always moſt: curious of their Time : 
Nay, the moſt Intelligent of all Created Be- 
ings ( who may be allow'd to paſs a truer 
eſtunate upon things than the fineſt Mortal 
Wit) value Time at a high rate. Let me go 
( ſays the Angel to the importunate Patri- 
arch ) for the day breaketh. And therefore [ 
very much ſaſpe& the excellency of thoſe 
mens Parts, who- are diflolute and careleſs 
miſ-ſpenders of their Time : For if they were | 
men of any thoughts, how is it poſſible but 
theſe ſhould be fome in the number ? (viz.) 
© That this Life 'is wholly in order to ano- 
© ther, and that Time is that ſole opportarity 
* that God has given us for tranſatting the 
* great buſineſs 'of Eternity : That our work 
©15 great, and our day of working ſhort, 
* much of which-alſo'is loſt and render'd uſe- 
* leſs, through the cloudineGs and darkneſs of 
* the Morning, and the thick vapours and 

| | * uN- 
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* unwholeſome foggs of the Evening; the 
s y—_ and. inadyertency-of Tenth, and 
* the Diſcaſes and Infirmities of O/d Age: That 
* our portion of Time is not only ſhort, as 
© to its duration, but alſo uncertain in the 
arg 2 That the loſs of it is irrepara- 
leto the loſer, and profitable to no body 
* elſe : That it ſhall be ſeverely accounted 
* for at the great Judgement, and lamented 
* in a fad Eternity. 

He that confiders theſe things ( and ſure 
he muſt needs be a very unthinking man that 
does not) will certainly be choice of his 
Time , and Jook upon -it no Jonger as a 
bare ſtate of duration, but as an Opportu- 
zity ; and conſequently will let no part 
of it (no conſiderable part at leaſt) flip 
away either unobſeryd or animprovd. This 
is the moſt effectual way that I know of to 
ſecure to ones ſelf the CharaFer of a Wiſe- 
man here, and the reward of one hereafter. 
Whereas the vain Enthuſiaſtic Pretenders 
to the Gift of Wit, that trifle away their 
Time,  berray- the ſhallowneſs and poverty of 
their Senſe to the diſcerning few 3 or what- 
ever they may paſs for here among' their 
fellow Mortals, do moſt infallibly make 
themſelves cheap in the ſight of Argels, 


[1 
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Of Solitude. 


T has been urg'd as an Objetion; by fome 
Atheiſtical Perſons,againſt the exiſtence of 


a God, that. if there had been ſuch a perfe& 
Being, who was compleatly happy in the en- 


- Joyment of himſelf, he would never have 


gone about to make a World. . Now, tho 
this Qbjeftion contributes nothing to the 
ſupport of Atheiſm ( the deſign of God in 
Creating the World being not to increaſe bis 
happineſs, but to Communicate 1t,) yet it pro- 
ceeds upon this true ſuppoſition, That 99- 
ciety is a Bleſſing. It is ſo, and that not on- 
ly reſpeFively, and in reference to the pre- 
ſent. circumſtances of the World, and the 


Necefſlities'of this Life, but alſo {{mply, and 


in its own Nature z ſince it ſha]l be an Ac- 
ceſſery to our bliſs. in Heaven, :and add many 
moments to the weight of Glory. Neither 
will the truth of this aflertion be at all wea- 
ken by alledging that no benefit or advantage 
accrues to God by it, for that it becomes unbe- 
neficial to him (tho a Bleſſing in its own na- 
ture)'is purely by accident, becauſe God emi- 


nently containing in himſelf 1 poſſeble 


good, 


an 


as _ — pR_—_— ——_— 
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good, is uncapable of any New Acceſſion. 

And as Society. is in its own nature an 
inſtrument of Happineſs, ſo 1s it made much 
more ſo by the indigencies and inficmities of 
Men, Man, of all Creatures in the World, 
is leaſt qualify'd to live alone, becauſe there 
is no Creature that has ſo many neceſlities 
to be relievd. And this I take to be one.of 
the great Arts.of Providence, to ſecure mu- 
tual amity and the reciprocation of good turns 
in the World, it being the Nature of Indi- 
gency, like common danger, to indear. men 
to one another, ' and make them herd toge- 
ther, like Fellow-Sailors 1n a Storm, And 
this indeed is-the true caſe of Mankind, we 
all Sail in one. batfomz, and in a rough Sea, 
and ſtand in need of one anothers help at 
every turn, both for the Neceſ/ztzes and Re- 
freſhments of Lite. And therefore I am very 
far from commending the undertaking of 
thoſe Aſcetics, that out of a pretence of keep- 
ing themſelves znſpotted from the World, take 
up their quarters in Deſarts, and utterly 
abandon all Humane Society. This 1s 1n 
ſhort (to ſay no more of it ) to put them- 
ſelves into an incapacity either of doing any 
a to the World, or of receiving any 


{rom it : and certainly that can be no defi- 


rable 


et 
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rable ſtate, No, this Erexeetical way of L- 
ving is utterly inconſiſtent with the Circum- 
ſtances and Inclinations of Humane Nature ; 


he muſt be a God, Self ſufficient and Inde- 


' perrdent that is fit for this ſtate of abſolute 


and perfe& Solitude, and in this rigorozs 
ſenſe, It is not good for man (tho in Paradice 
it ſelf) to be alone. 

But tho Society, as 'tis oppoſed to a ſtate 
of perfe& and perpetual Solitude, be a Bleſ- 
fing, yet conſidering how little of it there 
is m the World that is good, I think it ad- 
viſable for every man that has ſenſe and 
thoughts enough, to be his own Companion, 
(for certainly there 1s more required to qua- 
lifie a man for his own company than for 
other men's _) to be as frequent in his Retire- 
ments as he can, and to communicate as lit- 


tle with the World as is confiſtent with thef - 
duty of doing good, and the diſcharge off : 


the common offices. of Humanity. ' 'Tis true 
indeed ( as Seneca fays) Miſcende & aiter- 


nande ſunt Solitudo & frequentia : Solitude 
and Company are to have their 'turns, and to 
be interplaced, But Wiſe-men uſe to ded! 
cate the largeſt fhare of their Lives to the 
the former, and let the beſt and zvoſ# of thei 
Time go to make up the Canonical Hours © 


Studyy - 


i was Solitude and Retirement in 


heard him-pray, #n.4 privacy he was born, in 
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Study, Meditation and Devotion. And for 


this, beſides the' pratice of Wiſe-men, we 


have the Authentic example of our B. Lord 
himſelf, Who,(as 'tis reaſonably ſuppoſed (for 
he had paſsd the thirtieth year of his Life 
before he enter'd' upon the ſtage of Attion, 
and then alſo ſought all opportunities to be 


alone, and oftentimes purchasd Retirement 


at the expence of Night-watches ) allotted 
the greateſt part of his little Time here on 
Earth to Privacy and Retirement 3 and 'tis 


highly probable, wonld have livd much |, 


more refervedly, had not the peculiar bufi- 
neſs of his funtion made it neceſſary for him 
to be converſant in the World, The incli- 
nation of our. Lord lay more toward the 
Contemplative way of Life, tho the intereſt 
of Mankind: engaged him oftentimes upon 


the AFive, And 'tis very obſervable, that 
[there is ſcarce any one thing which he vauch- 


fafed to grace with ſo many marks and in- 
ſtances of favour and reſpe& as he did So- 
litude. Which are thus ſumm'd up by the 
excellent Pen of a very great Ma- 


ſter of Learning and Language 3 IF 7 Srear 


Exemplar. 
which Feſuws kept his Vigils the deſart places 


the 
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the Wilderneſs he fed his thouſands, upon fy 


Mountain apart. he was transfigured, upon «Co 
Mountain he died, and from a Mountain he ge 
, aſcended to his Father. In which Retirement an 
bis Devotion 'certainly did receive the advan-Þext 
tage of convenient circumſtances, and himſelf inf 
ſuch diſpoſitions twice had the opportunities 0 
Glory. © . 

Indeed, the SatisfaFiors and Advantagery, 
of Solitude ( to a perſon that knows how toſs 
ithprove it) are very great, and far tran-| , 
ſcending thoſe of a Secular and Popular Life. $01 
Firſt, as to Pleaſure and Satisfaftion, who-F[41{ 
ſoever conſiders the great variety of mens hu- 
mours, the peeviſhnels of ſome, the pride 
and conceitedneſs of others, and the imperti- 
nence of moſt ; he that conſiders what un- 
reaſonable terms of Communion {ome perſons the 
impoſe upon thoſe that, partake of their So- 
ciety 3 how rare 'tis for a man to light upon 
a Company, where, as his firit Sajutation, 
he ſhall not preſently have a Bottle thruſt 
to his Noſe; he, I ſay, that conſiders theſe 
anda thouſand more grievances, wherewith | 
the folly and i! nature of men have conſpi-f,yg 
red to burther Society, will find, take one ſy, 


time with another, Company is an occaſion þ;;y 


of almoſt as much diſpleaſure as pleaſure. 
| Where- 


C55]. 


{Whereas in the mean time the Solitary*and - 


4 Contemplative man fits as ſafe in his Retire- 
he ment as one of Homer's Heroes in a Cloud, 
2H and has this only trouble from the follies and 
n-Sextravagancies of men, that he pitties them. 
MfHe does not, it.may be, laugh ſo loud, bur 
he is better. pleas d : He 1s not perhaps (o 
often #erry, but neither is he ſo often diſ- 
evſted; he lives to himſelf and God, full of 
Serenity -and.Content. | | 
And as the Pleaſures and SatisfaFions of 
fe. Solitude” exceed thoſe of a Popular Life, ſo 


O-Falſo do the Advantages, Of thele there are” 


two ſorts, Moral and IntelleFual , to both 
which. Solitude is a particalar friend. As to 
the firſt,it is plain that Solitude is the proper 
opportunity of Contemplation, which 1s both 
the Foundation and the PerfeFion of a Reli- 
pious Life. It 3s (as the ſame excellent Perſon 
ore-cited ſays elſewhere of a fingle Life) the 
buge advantage of Religion, the great opportunity 
br the Retirements of Devotion, which being 
empty of Cares is full of Prayers, being unmtin- 
gled with theWorld is apt to converſe with God, 
1-Yerd by not feeling the warmth of a too forward 
I hand indulgent — out with holy Fires, 
N Bill it be burning like the Cherubim and the 
oft extaſy d Order of hol; and unpolluted Spirits, 


Fd 


And 


Sc. 


REEL... 
And for this reaſon 'twas that the Ancient 
choſe to build their Altars and Temples im 
Groves and. Solitary Receffes, thereby inti. 
mating, that Solitude was the beſt opportw 
nity of Religion. | 

Neither are our 7rtelfeFaul advantagg 
les indebted to Solitude. And there, the 
I have in a great mez2fure anticipated: thi 
conlideration' ( there being nothing nece 
pu required to compleat the Charatter of 

Wiſe-man, beſides the knowledge of God 
and himfelt) yet I ſhall not confine 
ſelf to this inſtance, but deduce the matter 
farther, and venture te affirm that all kind 
of Speculative knowledge as well as pred# 
cal, are beſt improved by Solitude. | 
deed there is much talk about the great be 
nefit of keeping Great men company, ani 
thereupon 'tis ufually  reckon'd among 
diſadvantages of a Conntry life, that thoſe c 
that condition want the opportunities of 
Learned Converſation. But to confeſs thi 
truth, Lthink there is not ſo much in it a 
people generally nnagine, Indeed , we 
the Souls of men lodg'd in tranſparent caſe 


that we might read their thoughts 3 woulf 


they communicate What they know, wer 
it the faſhion to diſcourſe learnedly, 'twe 
wor 
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worth while to-frequent the Cabals of Great 
; inf 2-2: But when it ſhall be counted a piece 
nth of errant Pedantry , and defeQ of good 
breeding to ſtart any Queſtion of Learn- 

ing in Company 3 when every man is as 
aff ſhy of his Notions as of a Fairy-treaſure ; 
3.4 and makes his Head not a Repoſitory or 
thi Exchequer of Knowledge, but a Grave to 
ry 1t in: A man may be a conſtant at- 

4 tendant at the Coxclaves of Learned men all 
f his life long, and yet be no more the wi- 
ſer for't than a Book-worre is for dwelling in 
tel) Libraries, And therefore, to ſpeak inge- 
naouſly, I don't ſee for my part wherein 
3;} the great advantage of great Converſation 
Inf lies, as the humours of men are pleas'd to 
4 orderit. Were Ito inform my ſelf in buſi- 
in neſs, and the management of affairs, I would 
fooner talk with a plain illiterate Farmer or 

» of Trades-man than the greateſt Vertuoſo of The 
f { Society 3. and as for Learning ( which is the 
| otly thing they are ſuppoſed ableto diſcourſe 
. oF well of }) that in point of Cvility they de- 
er dine : So that IT find I muſt take _—_— 
my Study at laſt, and there redeeas the Time 

# that I hava {oſt amovg'the Learned. 
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ps Diſcourſe concerning Heroic 


Piety. 


ClInce the Praftice of Religion in general 
\.) 1s not only the Natural InStrument c 
qur preſert Happineſs, but alſo the only and 
indiſpenſable condition of our Future-, one 
would think there were but httle left for 
the Orator to do here, the naked efficacy c 
Setf-tove, and a ſerious confideration of our 
' krue and main Tntereft, being ſufficient” td 
engage us upon | Religious performances, 
But he. that ſhall underrake- to: recommend 
rhe Practice of Heroic Piety; has a much hea- 
vier task, ' not only becaufe he perſwades to 
- Gigher degrees of Vertue, 'but becauſe he * 
to addreſs himſelf wholly to a'weaker Princt- 
ple.” - For ſince our intereſt 1s ſecured by the 
_ performance of mecefſary Dinty, '' there remams 
nothing butPrinciple of Generoſity to cars 
ry us on to the higher advance}; the more 


glorious Atchievenents- iti "Religion. - | Andſ 


what ſmall probability there is that 1 
Will often do ſo, may .appear from the ll 
| ſucceſs 
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acceſs of the former. and more. prevailing 


1c rom can prevail with ſo very few to per- 
orm what is indilpenſably' neceſſary to ſe- 
cure it, ſure there 1s httle hopes that Gere- 
_ | roſity, which is a much” weaker Princrple, 
val ſhould engage \wa7y upon greater pertot- 
- But yet, oe ieſtang theſe diſcou- 


taught us to. pray, riot only for the perfor- 
mance of God's will in gezeral, but that nt 
be done on Farth as it is in Heaven; that 4s, 
with the greateſt zeal, readineſs and alacrity, 
with all the degrees of Seraphic ardency that 
frail Mortality 1s capable of , I think a Per- 
Swaſtve to Heroic Piety may be a proper and 
- uſeful undertaking 3 it being very reafonable 
+1 we ſhould make that the obje of our erdee- 
vours, which our Saviour thought fit to 
he make the rmatter- of qur Prayers. . - | 
In diſcourſing upon this ſabje&, I ſhall 
proceed in this Method. -, 1.- I ſhall ſtate the 
notion of Heroic Picty , and ſhew what [ 
rg. can by it, 2. I ſhall demonſtrate that there 
. | is ſuch a thing. And 3.. I ſhall offer ſome 

| Perſaſives to recommend the practice of it. 


. | Principle. For if the greateſt intereſt ima-_ 


fagemerits, fince. our Bleſſed Saviour has 
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The Notion of Heroic Piety - will be beſt 
underſtood by conſidering what the Mora- 
liſts mean by Heroic Vertue. 
carries the ſame proportion in Religion that 
the other does. in Morality. Bur before I 
proceed to explain the Thing, I ſuppoſe it 
will not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort account 
of the Name. That it is derived from the 
Greek, word. Hpws, 1s very obvious, all the dif- 
culty is concerning the derivation of the 
eek word it (ef. And here I find the 


| Grammarians are very much divided 3 fome'ſ; 


derive it 4m 55 «per1;,” but that ſeems ſome- 


what hard.; others derive it from anp, be- 
cauſe 'twas ſuppoſed by the Ancients that the. 


Souls of the Heroes had their abode in the 
Air, where they had a near proſpe& of hu- 


mane-affairs 5 and accordingly Xenon in La- 


ertizs.lib.7.calls Heroes the Souls of wiſe men 


ſeparated from their Bodies,and ranging about 


in the Air ; others derive it from"Epa, be- 
cauſe the. Heroes are a kind of terreſtrial 
Gods , _ according to that definition which 
Lucian gives of an Hero, ' os pre DOros prre 
arvIpurO " GAAGY owt up, ONE that 1s 


neither God nor man; bur a compound of 


both. Others derive it from *Hez, the name 
of Juno, who was the Preſident Goddeſs _ 
| the 


For the-one. 


'F 


om 
viſe 


Bs 
the Air, intimating thereby either the Habi- 
| tation, or the light aereal Nature of the He- 
© Þroes. And this Etymology I remember is ap- 
r prov'd of by St. Aſtin, lib. to. de Civ. Dei, 
cap. 21, But methinks the moſt natural and 
ſignificant one 1s that of Plato, who derives 
it from "Epws, becauſe of that ardent- and 
c paſſionate Love which the Heroes are ſuppo- 
" Uſed to have for God. And as the word Hero 
is very doubtful as to its Etymology, fo is it - 
alſo various in its acceptation. Sometimes it 
is attributed to 1]]uſtrious and eminent Per- 
Fonages while  /iving, ſuch as a& and live 
above the ordinary ſtrain of Mortality, and 
Fender it a very diſputable Point whether 
hey are Gods or men. A Charatter which 
omer gives of the great HeFor, Iliad w. 
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:al | And in this ſenſe the word Hero is uſed 
ch Þy Heſod, 
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"of ometimes by Heroes are meant the Souls of 
1, iſe and good men departed, as is evident 
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' word, | I do not know of any other. Butf Þ 
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from. the fore-cited teſtimony in_ Laertiae. | ' 
But in the Platozic Philofophy by Heroes is] | 
underſtood a middle ſort of Being, inferiour| 5 
to thoſe whom they ſtile the [zwmortal Gods, 3 
and ſaperiour to Man; asis tobe ſcenatlargef| © 
i Hierocles. t 

Beyond theſe three acceptations of theſ| ft 


this is certain, that in whatſoever ſenſe it isf} © 
ſed, it always denotes ſomething great and 
extraordinary. So that from hence 'tis eaſie, tt 
to colle& what is meant by Heroic Vertue 
(viz.) Such a vehement and intenſe purſu Pe 
ance of a mans laſt and beſt end, as engagey Pc 
him upon ſach excellent and highly commen4y 
dable actions, which advance him much a 1© 
bove the ordinary level of humane Nature "2 
and which he might wholly omit, and yet ** 
ſtill maintain the Chara&er of a good man *1t 
Ariſtot.1n his Ethics,l.7.c.1, calls itlw-wap: nay 
perl, that Vertue that is above us. By whic 
Iſuppoſe, he does not mean that it is abovg Pre 
our reach and unattainable , but that it 1 
above . our obligation, and that, when it: 1 
attaind, it will clevate'ns above our ſelves. 

In proportion to this Notion of Heroi 
Vertue, I. underſtand by Heroic: Fiety.thal 
excellent degrees and eminencies of Rea | 

whict 


[ 63 ] 
which, tho to arrive at be extremely lauda- 
is | ble, yet we may fall ſhort of then without 
ar{ Sin, God having not bound them upon us 
1;,| 45 parts of Duty, or made them the Conditi- 
gef 975 of our Salvation, but only recommended 
them by way of Connſel, and left them as in- 
hell ſtances of Geeroſity. Of this ſort are thoſe 
th high and fingulac Exerciſesof Religion which 
3g are the fruits and cffefs of a profound and 
ndÞ ſteady contemplation of God : Such as are 
rliel the paſſionate applications of Seraphic Love, 
tel atts .of ecſtatic joy and complacency in the 
ſa Perfections of the Divine Nature, holy tran(- 
oe ports of Zeal and Devotion, Praiſe and Ado- 
en. fation : earneft contentionsand very numerous 
k a returns of Prayer,aCtual references of our moſt 
red Patural and indifterent ations to Gods glory, 
yel ©*traordinary works of Charity, great {evert- 
vanl fies of Mortification and Selt-denial, abſtemi- 
« «<< ouſneſs from many lawful Pleaſures, perpetual 
3chl Celebacy, and whatſoever elſe are the excellent 
ow produdts of a contemplative and affe@ionate 
Religion. h . 

1 Thus far of the Notion of Heroic Piety. I 
s, [come now to my ſecond Undertaking, which 
roi Was to (bew that there is ſuch a thing. Tho 
thofuniverſality and ſincerity of Obedience be in- 
: ag diſpenſably required of every Chriſtian, ahd 
Te ; | E 3 conſe- 


©. x 
conſequently every part of Religion obliges 
under the penalty of Damnation as to its 
kind, yet that. there may be ſome degrees to 
the attainment of which we are not ſo obli- 
ged, will evidemly appear from the proof of 
this one fingle Propoſition, That every one 
is not bound to do what is beſt, The rea- 
ſonablenels of which Propolition appears 
from the very-nature of the thing ; for ſince 
that which 1s. Beſt 1s a Syperlative, it nece{la- 
fy ſuppoſes the Poſitive to be good: And if 
fo, then we are not bound to that which is 
beſt, for 1f we were, then that which 1s ol 
good would be evil, ( it being ſhort of what 
we are bound to ) which 1s contrary to the 
ſuppoſition. c 
This Argument I take to be Demonſtra- 
tive, and rherefore 'twould be a kind of Ss- 
pererogation in me to alledge any more. But 


q 


however, for the clearer evidion and ſtrong;|. 


er confirmation of this Afertion, I. farther 
conſider, that the Scripture conſiſts of Coun: 


fſels as well as Commands, This diſtinion 


however denied by ſome in the heat of their 


Matth, 19. 12, 79$4gements againſt Popery is plain- 
and 21. 1 Cor, I intimated 1n ſeveral places of the 
7-1-5-7. 25-38- New Teſtament, and allow'd by the 


2 Cor. 8.10. Tm I 
2 Cor. 9. 6. beſt of our Divines. Now ( 
| ſome 


ty 


; 4 4 Has 
ſome. things are matter of Counſel onely, 'tis 
' obviqus to conclude rwo things. 1. From . 
their being conxſel/d, that they are good (no- 
li- | thing being matter of Counſel bur what is 
offi ſo) | and: ſecondly, from their being ozly 
nef| counſell'd, that they do not oblige, and con- 
2a-f| ſequently,thar there are ſome degrees of good 

ars}| that we are not obliged to: 
ce It 1s farther obſervable, that in Scripture 
la-S there is mention made of a threefold Will of 
| if} God. Rowe. 12. 2. 0 HAnug To xy fy, x; evd- 
| is] pecoy 9 THA&or, That Will which is Fs , that 
ly} which 3s well-pleaſing, and that which js per- 
hath} fe#. The firſt of theſe denotes abſolure Dwty, 
chef the two laſt the various degrees of PerfeFior 
| and Heroic Excellence. Thus for St. Paul 
ra-| to preach the Goſpel to the Corinthians, 
Fu: was an Aqﬀt of ſtrict Duty which he 
But] could not leave undone without incurring 
ng-- that woe which he annexes to the omiſſion 
herf of it. 1 Cor. 9. 16. awd} adtrmyws wporey wee 
HH* GupeTrws @iXol uae, X; Ic T&To #gquynug ber, But 
on 10 preach without charging them was 
weirf- a7 inſtance of Generoſity, and in that 
un-] reſþe# there was room for boaſting. 
the} Thus again, for a Jew to allot the tenth part* 
the of his Revenue every third year toward; the 
iff relief of the Poor, was an a& of expreſs Du- 
4 ty, and 1n doing of that, he would but-ſatis- 
E 4 he 
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fie the obligation. of the Law 3 But now if 
10 his ,charitable contributions he ſhould ex- 
ceed | that proportion, according to the de- 
pres of the excels, , fo would the degrees of 

is PerfeGion be. Thus again in the matter 
of Devotion, daily Prayer is generally con- 
cluded to be a | Joy and by ſome Criticks 


that 1t be twice perform'd, in proportion to 


the returns of the Jewiſh Sacrifices, Morn- 
ing and -Evening 3 But now 1f a more gene- 
rauſly diſpoſed Chriſtian ſhould add a third 
time, or out of abundance ofzeal ſhould come 
up to the. Pſalmiſt's reſolution of ( Sever 
times 4 day will I praiſe thee) this would be 
a free-will Offering, well pleaſing and of ſweet 
ſavour, but not commanded. 

From theſeand many other inſtances, which, 
if neceſlary, I could eaſily produce, it plainly. 
appears that Religion does not conkiſt in an 
indiviſable point, but has a Latitude, and 1s 
capable of wore and leſs, and conlequently 
there is room for voluntary Oblations and 
Ads of Heroic Piety. 

I know 1t 1s uſually objected here, that 
what is ſuppoſed to. be thus Herozca/ly per- 
formd, 1s zzcluſfvely enjoyn'd by vertue of 
thoſe comprehenſive words, ( Thou ſhalt love | 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with af 


thy 
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thy Soul, &-c.) But,1 conceive, that” all which 
35 intended by that phraſe, will amount to: 


- No more than, Firſt, a fncere love of God, as 


tis oppoſed to. that which is partial and" d- 
vided and ſecondly, ſuch a degree of 1o- 
ving him, as admits of nothing 1ato Coype- 
tition with him. And thus far reach the 
Boundaries of 1ndiſpentable Duty, it being 
impoſlible that he who does not love God m 
this /exſe and degree, thould keep his Com- 
mandments. But beyond this, there are high- 
er degrees, which, becauſe we may tall thort 
of without ſin, are the more excellent when 
attain'd. So that 1n this Precept of loving 
God,as inall other inſtances of Religion, there 
is a great Jatitude, it being very poſbble for 
two Perſons to Jove God ſencerely and with 
their whole Soul, and yet in difterent mea- 
ſures ( which is obſcrvd even among the 
Angels, the Seraphins having thetr name 
from their exceſs of Love ) nay, for the ſame 
Perſon alwayes to love God ſixcerely, and 
yer at ſome times ro exceed himfelt, and with 
bis Saviour (who to be ſure never fail 'd of 
neceſſary Duty ) to pray yet more earneſtly, 
There is another Objection yet behind, 
which I think my ſclf concern'd to anſwer, 
as well in my owx defence as that of my Ar- 
gument, 


gument. Some perhaps may be ſo weak to 


imagine, that 'by aſferting ſuch a thing as 
 -Heroick, Piety, and that a Chriſtian may do 


more than he 1s commanded, I roo much fa- 
vour the Doctrine of Syupererogation. I con- 
fels the -word Supererogation, however inno- 
cent as to its primitive acceptation, does now 
found ſomewhat odly, and therefore I am the 
more willing to decline it ; tho I very much 
queſtion whether the Papiſts are not ſome- 
thing odiouſly repreſented in this point. But 
my buſineſs is not to vindicate them, bat my 
ſelf, in order to which I conſider, that for 4 
Man to ds more than he is commanded, 1s an 
ambiguous expreſſion, and may denote either 


_ that he can perform the whole Law of God 


and wore, or that, tho he fail of his Duty in 
many Inſtances, and conſequently with the 
reſt of Mankind, is concluded under Sin; Yet 
in ſome others he may exceed it, by preſſzng 
forward to ſome degrees of excellency he 1s 
not obliged to. I do not aflert the former of 
theſe, but the /atter, and if the Do@ors of the 
Roman Church mean no more by their Super- 
erogation than this latter Notion of the word 
imports (and-I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs it 
does nor yet appear to me that they do) I 
cannot but acknowledge that I am ſo far a 


 Papiſt, 


[ 69] 


Papiſt, for I really believe, and I think IT have 


ſufficiently proved, thart there are certain de- 
grees in Religion, which weare not obliged to 
under Pain of Sin, and conſequently that he 
who arrives ſo tar, does (according to the 
latter notion of the Phraſe )do more then he is 


' commanded. 


Py 


Having mn the foregoing Periods ſtated the 


Notion of Heroick Pzety, and demonſtrated 
that there 1s ſuch a thing, I proceed now to 
my third and laſt undertaking, which was to 
offer ſome Perſwaſives to recommend the Pra- 
iſe of it. Firſt then, I conſider that Religi- 
on is the Perfection of a Man, the improve- 
ment and accompliſhment of that part of him 
wherein he reſembles his Maker, the purſuance 
of his beſt and laſt end, and conſequently his 


' Happineſs, And will a man ſet bourds to his 


Happineſs > Will he be no more happy than 
he is commanded, no more than what will juſt 
ſerve to ſecure himfrom a miſerable Eternity ? 
Is not Happineſs deſirable for it /elf, as well as 
for the avoiding of Miſery? Why then do we 
deal with it as with dangerons Phyſick, weigh- 
ing it by Grains and Scruples and nice Pro- 
portions > Why do we drink ſo moderately 
of the River of Paradiſe, lo ſparingly of the 


e 


Well of Life> Are we affraid of making too 
nigh advances to the State of Angels, of be- 
coming too like God, of artedating Heaven > 
Are weaffraid our Happineſs will low in roo 
thick upon us, that we ſhall notbear up againſt 
the Tide, but ſink under the-too powerful en- 
joyment? Hereafter indeed, when we are bleſt 
with the Beatific Viſor, and the Glories of the 
Divine Brightneſs ſhall flaſh too firong upon 
our Souls, ſo that our Happineſs begins to be 
lefſen'd by its greatneſs, We may then with 
the Angels that attend the Throne, vei/ our 
Faces, and divert ſome of the too exuberant 


| bleſſedneſs : But now in this Region we are 


far enough from being #nder the Lize, there 
ts no danger of ſuch Extremity, but rather 
the contrary, and therefore it would be now 
moſt adviſable for us to be as Happy, and to 
that end, as Religious as we can. | 
Secondly, I conſider, that fince God, out of 
the abundance of his overflowing and commu- 
ricative Goodneſs, was pleas'd to create and 


deſign man for the beſt of Ends, the fruition . 


of himſelf in endleſs Happineſs, and ſince he 
has preſcribed no other Conditions for the 
attainment of this Happineſs; but that we 
would live happily here in this State of Pro- 
bation, having made nothing our Duty but 


what 


——_— | 
what: would have been beſt for us to do whe- 

ther he had commanded it or. no, and has 
thereby declared, that he isfo far only pleasd 
with our Seryicesto hize as they are benefici- 
al to or ſelves; this muſt needs be a moſt in- 
dearing engagement to one that has the leaft 
ſpark of Generoſity or Ingenuity, to do ſom- - 
thing for the ſake of ſo good a Gad, beyond 
the Meaſures of Neceſſity, and the regards 
of his main and final intereſt. This 1s. the 
only Tribute of Gratitude we are capable of 
paying God for giving us ſuch: good, ſach 
reaſonable,and righteous Laws. Had the con- 
ditions of qur eternal welfare been never fo 
hard, arbitrary,and contradiQory to our pre- 
ſear Happineſs, yet mere intereſt would in- 
gage-us to perform zeceſſary Duty, and ſhall 
we do no more out of a principle of Love 
to our excellent Lawgiver, for making our 
preſent Happineſs the Condition of our future? 
Shall the Love of God conſtrain us to do no 
more then what we would do zeerely for the 
Love of our ſelues.? ſhall we ſtint our Per- 
formances to him, who ſers no Meaſures to 
bis Love of us 2 Can our Generoſity. be ever 
more ſeaſonably employ'd than in endeavour- 
ing. to pleaſe him in extraordinary Meaſares, 


- whoſe Pleaſure: is to ſee us happy even while- 


We. 
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we pleaſe him? For ſo is the will of the wiſe 
and good Governour_of the World, that in 
ſerving him we ſhould ſerve our ſelves, and 
like Adam in his drefling and cultivation of 
Paradiſe, at the ſame time diſcharge the Em- 
ployment which God ſets us about, and con- 
ſult our ow: Convenience: So that it fares 
with us in our religious Exerciſes as with . 
the Votary that ſacrifices at the Altar, who 
all, the while he pleaſes and ſerves his Gog, 
enJojs the perfumes of his own Incenſe. 

Thirdly, I conſider, that every Man has a 
reſtleſs Principle of Love implanted in his 
Nature,a certain Magnetiſ of Paſſion, where- 
by (according to the Platonic and true not1- 
on of Love) he continually aſpires to ſom- 
thing more excellent than himſelf, either really 
or apparently, with a deſign and inclination 
to perfect his Being. This affe&ion and dil- 


' poſition of Mind all Men have, and at all times. 


Ourother Pafſionsebb and flow like the Tide, 
have their Seaſons and Periods like intcrmit- 
ting Feavers. But this of Love is as conſtant 
as our Radical heat, as inſeparable as thought, 
as even-and equal as the Motions of Time. 
For no. man does or can deſire to be happy 
more at one time than'at another, becauſe he 


deſires it always in the higheſt degree poſſible. 
© ; *Tis 
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Tis true, his Love, as to particular objedts, 
may increaſe 'or decreaſe, according to the 
various apprehenſions he has of their excel- 
lencies 3 but then, like Motion in the Uni- 
yerſe, what it loſes in one part it gains in 
anotherz ſo that in the whole it remains-al- 
ways alike, and the ſame. Now this Amo- 
rows Principle which every man receives with 


Þhis Soul, and which is breath'd' into him 


with the breath of Life, muſt neceſſarily 
have an obje about which it may exerciſe jt 
ſelf, there being no ſuch thing in Love (if 
in Nature) as an Element of Self-ſufficient 


Fire. For tho we may eaſily and truly frame 


an abſtra& notion of Love or Deſire 1n' gexe- 
ral, yet if we reſpe& its real exiſtence, we 
ſhall as ſoon find &irſ# Matter without Form, 
as Love without a particular ObjeF. And, 
as 'tis neceſſary to.. the very being of Love 
that it have an objec, ſo 1s it to our content 
and happineſs, that it be-a proportionate and 
arisfying one 3 for otherwiſe that paſſion 

hich was intended as an inſtrument of hap- 


ineſ7, will prove an affliFion and torment _ 


oO us. Now there 1s,but one ſuch obje& to 
ee found, and that is God. In the applica- 
ton of our Paſſions to other things, the ad- 


ice of the Poct is exceeding neceſlary, 
Puic- 


—_— _ 


"affe&ions- upon him , and- ( in the ſtricteftÞ 


[74] 
Quicquid amas cupias non placniſſe nimis, 
- Martial. 


That we ſhould be wery cantiow' how far we 
ſuffer our ſelves to be engaged ir the love of 
any thing, becauſe there is nothing but dif 
appointment w1 the enjoyment, and ancertainty 
in the-poſſejſrorn. We mnſt needs therefore be 
miſerable in our Love, unleſs God be the 
objeC&t of. it. But neither is our. happineſs P 
ſufficiently ſecured: by making God the objet 
of our Love, unleſs we corcenter our whole 


_ 
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ſenſe. of the Phraſe) love' hint with all out, Y* 
Heart and with all our Soul. | For otherwiſe, [Ar 
whatever portion of our. Love does not run} © 
in- this Channel, muſt neceſſarily fix upon eh 
diſproportionate and unſitisfying objetts , 
and conſequently be an inſtrunient” of difcon- W 
tent to us. Tis neceflaty therefore to the Pl 
— of our happineſs, that that ob-J 
jet ſhould ergroſ7 all onr affeftions to; 1 3 
ſelf, which only can fatrsfie them 5 and (ac-I ey 
cording to the comparifon of atl R 

Marfilius Fic ingenious Platoniſt ) that outÞ**' 
pap. 31s minds ſhould have the ſame ha8* 
Pap: 315+ : | | 
bitude to God that the Eye has tofr' 


EF 
Light. Now the Eye does not onlyloveLight 
above other things, ' but delights in nothing 
elſe. I confeſs, -ſuch an abſolute and entire 
Dedication of our love to God as this, 1s nqt 
always praQicable in this Life. Ir is the pri- | 
of viledge and happineſs of thoſe confirm d*Spi- 
bf rits who are ſo {wallow'd up, in-the Compre- 
benſions of Eternity, and ſo perpetually ra- 
ef YHhd with the Glorics of the Divine Beauty, 
| that they have not the power to turn alide to 
-(; (any other object. But thothis Superlatiye Excel- 
| lency of Divine Loye be not attairiable on this 
fide of the thick ns it being the proper 
of effect of oper Viſion,and not of Contemplation ; 
yet hawever,by the help of. this latter, we may 
arrive to. many degrees of it, and the more 
"entire and undivided our love is to God, 
4 the fewer -diſappojntments and diflatisfacti- 
+; | 0s we ſhall meet with in the World, 
4 which is a very ſtrong ingagement to Heroic 
Piety. "BY | 
4 Fourthly, I conſider, that the degrees of 
.,4our Reward ſhall be proportionable to the 
degrees of our Piety: We ſhall reap as plen- 
rifally as we ſow, and at the great day of 
on Retribution, we ſball fmd, that beſides the 
haul general Collation of apnacs, peculiar Co- 
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ronets of Glory are prepared for Eminent 
Saints, Indeed, all hearty and ſincere lovers 
of God and Religion ſhall partake of the glo- 
ries of the Kingdom; but ſome ſhall fit near- 
er the Throne than others, and enjoy a more 
intimate perception of the ' Divine Bearty. 
All the true Followers of Jeſus fhall indeed 
feaſt with him at the great Supper, 'but ſome 
ſhall be placed nearer to him than others, 
ang {till there ſhall be a Beloved Diſciple that. 
ſhall /eaz: on his Boſom. I know this Nodrine 


concerning ' different degrees of Glory , is 


| (and indeed what is- there that 1s'not') very 
much queſtion'd by fome, and peremptorily 


deny'd by others;bnt ſince it is ſo nghly agree- | 


able to the goodneſs and bounty of God, and 
to the Catholic Meaſures of \Sealſe and Reaſon ; 
and is fo mightily favour'd, - if not expreſly 
aſſerted in*many places” of Scripture, I ſhall 
not here go about to eſtabliſh rhe truth of 1t, 
but taking it for granted, do_ urge this as 
another conſideration of great moment; to- 
yard encouraging the pradtice. of. Herote 

zety. | | 8 
_ *Fifthly, and Jaſtly, I confides, [that' We 


have indeed but very. little 'time to ferveſ 


God in. The Life of man at longeft'is but 
: : ſhort; 


A 5 pag PR we pe. tae ect OS Ne KOREA 


thort, and confidering how ſmall -a part 
of it we tive, much ſhorter. It 'we de- 
4aZF from the Computation of . onr Years 
(as we muſt do, if we will take a 
true eſtimate of onr Life), that part of, our 


' time which is fpenc'in ' the incogitancy of 


Infancy and Childoad,. the impertinence and 
beedleſneſls of Yonrh, in the neceſſities of 
Nature , Eating , Drinking, Sleeping , and 


other Refrelhments z | in bufinefs and\worle- 


ly Concerns, engagements with Friends. and 
Relations, in the offices of Civility and mu- 
tual interconrſe ; - beſides -a thouſand' other 


- unneceſſary” avocations'; we ſhall /find: that 


there is but a ſmall portion left even. for the 
Retirements of Study, for.our improvement 


'in Arts-and' Sciences, and other intellectual 


accompliſhments. But then if we conſider 
what great disburſewzeyts of our time aremade' 
upon.theee alſo, we ſhall find that Religion 
is crowded up into a very zarrow compaſs 3 
ſo narrow, that were: not the rewards of 
Heaven matter of expreſs Revelation, 'rwould | 
be the greateſt Preſamption 1maginable to . 


' hope for them upon the condition of 'fuch 
| inconſiderable Services. Since then our time 
of ſerving God is ſo very ſhort, fo inlnmey 
F 2 i- 


\ 


 Revel.12.12: 
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difproportionate to the rewards'we expe&t 
from him; 'tis but” a reaſonable piece of 'in- 
genuity.'to work with all our might,, and do 
as much in- it as we. can: to ſupply the po- 
vert; of Time® by frugal management and 7- 


 fexſeneſs of affection, to ſerve God earneſtly, 


vigorouſly, and zealouſly 3 and in one days 


Devotion to abbreviate the ordinary Piety 


of -2any years, *Tis ſaid of the Devil , that 
he \profecuted” his malicious deſigns againſt 
the Church with greater earneſtneſs 
and vigour,. becauſe he knew he 


had: but a. ſhart- time. And {hall - not the 
ſame 'conſideration prevail with a gererows 
Soul to do as much for God and Religion, 
_as.the Devil did agains# them? 'Tis a ſhame 


for him-that has but a ſhort part to aft upon 


the'Szage, not to--pertorm 1t well, eſpecially 


when he 1s to a&t 1t but once. Man has but 


ptie'!ftate of Probation, and that- of an ex-- 


ceeding: ſhort -continnance , - and therefore, 
{lince- he cannot ſerve God long, he ſhould 
ſerve -bim. »mch, employ every minute of his 
Jife-to the beſt advantage, - thicker his Devo- 
tions, hallow every day mn his Kalendar by . 


Religious exerciſes; and every a#ior '1n his 


Life by holy references and deſignments ; for | 
# —Y let 


[ 79 
let him make what haſte he can to be wiſe, 
Time will ozt-rux him, This is a Conſidera- 
. | tion of infinite moment to him that duly 
» | weighs tt; and he that thas rumbers bis 
. | days, will find great reaſon 'to apply his 


.. | heart to more than ordinary degrees of Wiſe 


/ dom. 
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LETTER to a FRIEND: 


ENQUIRING 


Wherein the Greateſt Happineſs attainable by 
Man in this Life does conſiſt. 
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By 70 HN NORRIS, Fellow of 4//-Sorls 
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Upon a Treatifs called The Idea 


YHIIM 


_ of Happineds. 


OOmne Truths there are of ſorefin'd 4 ſtrain, 

_) They all Commerce with vulgar Sowls diſ- 
And nobler Spirits only entertain (dain, j 
Who,while the Sardid Croud feed groſs beneath, 


The Purer Element exalted breath. 
To ſuch aloneour Author does prepare 


An Intellectual Treat of Heavenly fare; 


Rich Manna. trxe Elixir, drawn with art © 
More exquiſite than Hermes could impart z 


' | Subſtantial Happineſs, Joys uncreate, | 
| Beyond thereachof Time,beyondthe power of fates, 


Foretaſts off Bliſs which in this life commence 
To the pure IntelleF, abſtract from ſenſe; 
Such Extaſies as raiſe the himan Soul, 

I trance incffable; above the Starry Pole 3 
Oniting, Man by ways not underſtood, 


| To God, the univerſal Spring of Good. 


Great Myſtery ! which tho 7t ſoars above 


' My groveling Reaſon, I adore and love. 


Bleſt Onion, which mankind advances more © 
Than by the Fall it was debagd before. . 
Man was at firſt below the Angels made, 


But now with ligher Glory is artay'd, 
R They 


They for thete Brronrs fonnd. 45M 'd'Grate, FÞ 

Fox ever baniſh'd from their Makers Face. | 

But God himſelf i in Human Form deſcends, 

And man's Redemption by his Death commends. 

By which vaſs Merit happy we receive 

Both in and with the Deity to Live. 

Who that his Dignity did truely know, 

Would fix his fond deſires on things below ? 

ROW huge Boaſt of Life is but a Dream +» 
Compar'd Br ever athought of this high Theme, | 

Th great Idea, which ſo nobly Shines + il 

In oh rich habit of thy wondrous Limes. 
Farewell vain World, and-ull thy empty Pride, 7 

With which it plitters only till tis try'd, | 

When the falſe Laſtre vaniſhing away * Do] 

The baſeneſs of the Meal does betray. ih 

For I, dire&ed by thy light Divine, 

To true and laſting Joys my Soul reſign, 

Which here on Earth begin in leſs degree, 

And w__ run to all ED 


al 


London, Feb, 1 2. | G. P. 
1684. 


Ko the admir'd ( though to me un- 
known Author, on his Ingenious 
« | | Treatiſe, The Idea of Happi- 


nels. 


Ome Ages of the World had paſi'd, before 
NY Onr Rok found the uſt 7 Sail and Oar- 
Ertbark'd ſecurely int a hollow T ree, | 
They rudely vextnr'd firſt to Plough the Sea. 
Vith Branches they ſuppli'd the uſe of Oar, | 
Their Rule ad Compaſs was the ajdacent Shore. 
t = Experience taught them,and they grew | 


0G. 


e, | 


Both Wiſer every\ day, and Bolder too. 
Ind every Generation found out ſomething new. 
ft length by ſame Great Hero was made known, 
lo mem, the Art of Navigation. | 
And now in foreign Goods the Merchants trade, 
INands begin to be inhabited. | 
But ſtill their K nowledge did contracted lye? 
= little room, lame was their Geography, + 
And to affirm Antipodes was Hereſie. F- 
Till the Great Drake reſolv'd the weighty denbt : 
” compaſſing the ſpatious World abont. 
he mighty Drake, who Regions did explore, 

Known only to One greater Traveller, the Sur, 

| (Goſs, 

0 


So we had never ſeen the brighteſt ray . | 
Of Truth Divine, hadſt thou not ſhewn the way 
Thou art our Drake, Thou who alone didſt dart 
To move in an unknown, untrodden Sp ere, \ 
And, for leſs ative Mortals,didſt deſcry 

New Worlds of moſt refind Philoſophy. 

So, by the Condud& of an Angel's Hand, 

The Iſraelites poſſeſs"d the happy Land. | 
Tothee,on Contemplation's Mount, were fhews: 
The Heavenly Glories,0n the Face they ſhone, 
Ahd with thee thou haſt brought the inherent : 
(Brightneſs down. ; | 


06 


Iz thy Idea we ingraven ſee, 
In: Characters Divine, Felicity. 

Thou a new Map of Paradiſe haſt drawn, ' 
And more exatt than ere before was known. 


Which (if there's ought that Poets may foretell { 


” 
Y 


011. 


Shall laſt as long (tis drawn ſo rarely well 
As men bxlieve a Heaven, or tear a Hell. 


ſ 


oN-. Re 
Mr. Norris's Idea of Happineks. | 


I. 


HEN our inſpired Writer, monnting on' 


#1 | The Wogs of tow'ring Contemplation, 
©, | Could not to our low Sphere his flight confine, 
W; But with a Genius Divine, 

x.; Flew. high, and Cut the pure FEtherial Line; 


When all difſolu'd in Extaſtes, 
He his Idea fram'd of Happineſs; 
IA bright fac'd Cherub 'twas that led the. way, 
Mrd clear d. his Eyes with a Celeſtial Ray, 
) - And that he might to men make known 
tis ſtrange Myſterious Revelation, 
Unſpir d his Soul withGuſts and Strains Divine, 
Beyond whatere were given by the Sacred Nine, 
With him he took his flight 
Through the vaſt Orbs of Light, 
Left all our gilded Toys, 
Our Atmoſphere of dusky Foys, 
Ri falſe diſguiſes could his Eyes betray 
| Nor gaudy Lures his flight delay, 
lowards Heaven he made, and everlaſting Day. 
£300] | 
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| That did the Empyrean Seat ſurround, 


I. 


The Seraphins they guarded hint along, 
And as he upwards did aſpire, 
With Hallelujahs rais'd his Genius higher, | 
And with Caleſtial Cadence fill'd his Tonegne, 
Till be at length paſs d on, 
Through many a Bliſsful Region, 
To the bright Court above, ' 
bk The Element of Love. 
Where,with enligkined and inamour'd Eye: 
| In Beatific extaſies, 
He wview'd the dazling Jaſper mou 


The great Metropolis of Bliſs, 
And in its Anti-courts did ſit, 
Enjoying all that could be fit, 


For onenot made Immortal yet. 


Thus did his Soul from Heaven but one remove 


Abſtrated by Seraphic Love, 
From tyes Corporeal well nigh rent, 
By powerfull Energys of Thought intent 
Dwell fix'd in Contemplation oz the bright 
Ideas of the God of Light. 
{ill ſcorning ſenſual ObjedFs, be could feaſt 


Qz Praiſes, and of Anthems rake Repaſt. 
And did on this ſide Heaven with rays Divin 
Of antedated and immortal Glory Shine. ; 

| 
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Then, like a bright Columbus, dewr the Skies 
He fail'd, his Voyage told, and tiew diſcoveries 
Iſlands Fortunate, and Coaſts of Bliſs 

ad Continents of everlaſting Happizeſs. . 
i And of them Charts and Maps he drew, 
Fair, like th' Original, and Trae, ' 
Cafting the Rumb's by w you are to Steer, (clear 
And how the Shelves topaſs, and how the Rocks to 


| Of Joys that true and good appear. 

He tells how the Coaſt bears, and how to tack 
Leſt we for Shoar the Clouds miſtake, 
Leſt into gulphs of ſenſual Joys we fall | 
. Purſuing Intellectual; 

He ſhews the ſhortneſs of the formers date, 
How few they are, and how they Circulate 
Still to the Point from whence they firſt begun, 
"That nothing's good nor new under the Sun. 


| IV. - 
Then, ns a Radient Cynolure, he leads 
By theſe his Lines of Light 
4nd paths then Milky way more bright, 
Sonls more refin d Them he conduts and guides, 
By many a Degree 


VIN 


i 


Of the large Latitude of Extaſee, 
In th' Ocean of perpetual delight 
LES 


Through Viſions, Baer, Elevations bigh, 
To the round Haven of Eternity. 
Till by Calm Silence all a round 
And ſtill tranquillity tis found 
That an eternal Paradiſe js nigh. - 
And having made the Port 
Where joys without allay reſort, 
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"4 1 hey take their larger Portions with the Bleſt 
: 22M In —_ Love, and Joys and endleſs Ret, 


4 
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An Idea of Happineſs, &c: © 
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4 r= you have: been pleas'd toaſſigh 


— 


me the Task of an Angel,” and 1h 
that Reſpe&t have warranted me to 
diſfobey you 3 yet lince,'-a conſiderable part 
of that experimental Knowledge Which I 


{| have of Happineſs i owing /to the Delight 


which I take in your vertuous and endearing 


| Friendſhip, I thiak / tis but reafonable I 


ſhould endeavour to: give you an: [de of 
that, whereof you have given me ' the Poſe 
ſeſſuon. . : 0: 
You deſire to know of me wherein the 
greateſt Happineſs attainable by mani-im this . 
Life does conſiſt. And: here, tho I ſee my 
ſelf engaged in a work already too difficult 
for me, yet I find it neceſlary to enlarge it : 
For, ſince the greatelt Happineſs, or Sxm- 
mun Bonun of this Lite is a Species of Hap- 
pineſs in general, and tince it 1scall'd (Great- 


eſt) not becauſe abſolutely perfe& and com- 
pleat 3 but inaſmuch as it comes neareſt to 


G that 


« 
that which indeed is ſo, it will be neceſlary 
firft"to ſtate "the Notion of Happineſs in Ge- 
neral, and then to define wherein that Hap- 


pineſs-does-conſiſt which 'is perfeft:and com- | 


pleat, before I can proceed to a Reſolution 
of your Queſtion. 
By Happineſs, in the moſt general Senſe of 


the ward, I underſtand nothing elſe but an 


Enjoyment of any Good. The leaſtDegree of 
Good has the ſame Proportion to the leaſt 
Debree of Happineſs as the. greateſt hasto the 
greateſt, and conſequently as many ways as a 
man enjoys any Good, ſo many ways he may 
beſaid to be happy : neither will the Mixture 
of Evil make himforfeit his Right to this 
Title, unleſs it enther equals the' Good: he 
enjoys, or exceeds it : And then indeed it 
does ; but the Reaſon 1s,- becauſe in ſtnic- 
neſs of Speaking, apon the whole Account 
the man -enjoys no:Good at all : 'For if the 
Good and ' the Evil: be equal-balanc'd, it 
muſt needs be indifferent to that man either 
to be or not to be, there being not the: leaſt 
Grain of good to determine his Choice : So 


- that he can no'more be ſaid to be happy mim 
that Condition, than he could before he 


was born. And much Jeſs, if the Evil ex- 


ceeds* the Good ; For then he is-not only 


not 
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not happy, but abſolutely and purely miſe- 
Table : For after an exa& Commenfuration 
ſappoſed between the Good and the'Evil, 
| all that remains over of the Evil is pure and 
ſimple Miſery 3 which is the Caſe of the 
Damn'd : And when 'tis once come' to: this 
(whatever ſome Mens Metaphyſicks may per- 
{wade them ) I am very well ſatisfied, that 
-tis better not to be than to be. But now 
on the other fide, 1f the Good doesinever ſo 
little out-weigh the Evil, tony wo of 
Good is as pure and unallay'd in 1ts Propor- 
tion, as if there were no ſuch Mixture at all ; 
and .conſequently the Poſlefſion of it 'may 
properly be call'd Happineſs. © 
TI know the Maſters of Moral Philoſophy 
_ do not treat of Happineſs in this Latitude 3 
neither is it fit they ſhould : For their Buſi- 
neſs being to point out the ultimate End of 
Humane Actions, it would be an impertinent 
thing for them to give any other 1[dea of 
Happineſs than the higheſt « But however this 
does not hinder but that the General [dea of 
Happineſs may be extended farther, even to 
the Fruition of any Good whatſoever : Net- 
ther is there any reaſon to find Fault with 


'the Latitude of this Notion, ſince we acknow- 


In 


ledge Degrees even inGlory. 
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In thisGeneral 1dea of Happineſs two things 
are containd. One is, ſome Good, either 
real of apparent, in the Fruition of which 
we are ſaid to be in ſome meaſure or other 
happy. The other is the very Fruition it 
ſelf; The firſt of theſe is uſually called Ob- 


 jeFive Happineſs, and the latter Formal. 


Some I know divide Happineſs into theſe as 
diſtin& Species 5 but I think not fo artifici- 
ally» For they are both but. conſtituent 
Parts, which joyntly make up one and the 
ſame Happineſs: Neither of them are ſuffici- 
ent alone, but they are both equally neceſ- 
ſary. | That the laſt of theſe is a neceſlary 


Ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſonably 


be made : ' For what would the greateſt 
Good imaginable .ſignifie without Fruitton ? 
And *that the fornier is likewiſe neceſlary 1s 
no leſs certain : For how can there be Gck 
a thing as Fruition without an Object ? I 
grant 'tis not at all neceſſary that the Object 
be a rcal ſubſtantial Good if it appear ſo, 'ris 
ſufficient, | 

From this Diſtin&tion of real and apparent 
Good, ſome have taken occaſion to diſtin- 
guiſh of Happineſs likewiſe 1nto two ſorts, 
real and imruginary : But I believe, upon a 


more narrow Scrutiny into the matter, 'twill | 


be 
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be found, that all Happineſs, according to 
its Proportion, 1s equally: real ; and-that that 


which they term Imaginary, . too wit de- 


ſerves the Name, there being no ſuch thing 


in Nature : For let the Object of it be never 


fo Phanteſtick, yet it muft ſtill carry the 


Semblance and Appearance of Goud ( other- 
wiſe it can neither »#ove the Appetite nor 
pleaſe it, and conſequently be neither an 
Object of . Defere nor of Fruition;) and if 
ſo, the Happineſs muſt needs be real, be- 
cauſe the Formality of the Object, tho 'twere 
never ſo true and real good, would notwith- 
ſtanding lie in the Appearance, not in the 
Reality : Whether it be real or no 1s purely - 
accidental: For, ſince to be happy can be 
nothing elſe but to 6njoy ſomething which 
I deſire, the Obje& of my Happineſs muſt 
needs be enjoy d under the ſame Formality 
as 'tis deſcred. Now fince 'tis deſired only 
as apparently good, it muſt needs pleaſe me 
when obtained under the ſame Notion. So- 
that it matters not to the Reality of my Hap- 
pineſs, whether the Object of it be really good, 
or only apprehended fo, ſince if it were ne- 
ver ſo real.it pleaſes only as apparent. The Fool 
has his Paradice as well as the Wiſe-man, and 


|for.the time 1s as happy in it; and a' kind 
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tho it be only apparent, it muſt needs be as 
effectual to gratifie the Appetite as it was at 


” 


Deluſion will make a Cloud. as pleafing as 
the Queen of Heaver. And therefore think 
it impMible for a man to think himſelf hap- 
py, and (during that Perſwaſion) not really 
to be ſo. He enjoys the Creature of his own 
Fancy, worſhips the [do! of his Imagination, 
and the happieſt man upon Earth does no 
more : For let the Circumſtances of his Life 
be what they will, *tis his Opinion only that 
miſe give the Reliſh. Without this, Hea- 
ven it ſelf would afford him no Content, 
nor the Viſion of God prove Beatific. Tis 
true, the man is ſeated at the Sprirg-Head of 
Happineſs, . is ſurrounded with excellent Ob- 
Jes ; but alas, it appears not ſo to him; he 
15 not at all afﬀfe&ted with his Condition, but, 
like Adam, lies faſt in a dead Sleep 1n the 
midft of Paradice. 

The Sum of this Argument is this 3 Good 
15 in the ſame manner the Object of Fruition, 
as 'tis of Defire ; and that 1s not as really 
good in'its own Nature, but as 'tis judged ſo 
by the Underſtanding : And conſequently, 


firſt to -excite 1t during that Appearance, 
So long as it keeps on its Vizor and impoſes| 
upon the Underſtanding, what 1s wanting in 
the 
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the thing, is made up by an obliging Impo- 

ſture, _ Ienorance Hr here The Mother 

of Happineſs as well as of Devotion : »But if 
the man will dare to be wiſe, and too curi- 

outly examine the ſuperficial Tinſel-Good-, 

he undeceives, himſelf to his own Coſt , 

and, like Adam, adventuring to eat of the 
Tree of K owledge, ſees him(elf naked, and 
is aſhamed. And for this reaſon I think it 
impoſſible for any man to love to be flatter'd : 
'Tis true, he may delight to hear himſelf com- 
mended by thoſe who indeed do flatter him 3 
but the true reaſon of that is, becauſe he does 
not apprehend that to be Flattery which in- 
deed 150; but when heonce throughly knows 
it, '*tis impoſlible he ſhould be any longer de- 
lighted with it. I ſhall conclude this Point 
with this uſeful Refletion, That fince every 
Man's Happineſs depends wholly upon his 
own Opinion,the Foundation upon which all 
envious Men proceed, muſt needs be either 
falſe or very uncertain. Falſe, if they think 


that outward Circumſtances and States of Lite _ 


are all the Ingredients of Happineisz but nn- 
certain however : For ſince they mealure the 
Happineſs of other Men by their own Opint- 
on, 'tis mere Chance if they do not miſplace 
their Envy, unleſs they were ſure the other 
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Perſon was of the like Opinion with them- 
{clves And now what a vain irrational thing 
15 16to difquiet our ſelves into _a diſlike of 
our pwn Condition, merely becauſe we mi- 
ſtake another Man's ? | 
 Thusfar of the Notion of Happineſs in Ge- 
neral;.Inow proceed to conſider that Happi- 
neſs which is 5yos x 0AcxAnp©- (as Plato ſpeaks) 
ſound and entire, perte& and compleat. Con- 
cernigg the general Notion of which, all men, 
I ſuþppſe, are as much agreed as they are in 
the {dea of a Triangle. That tis ſuch a State 
than whicha better cannot be conceiv'd : In 
which there 1s no Evil you can fear, no Good 
which you deſire and have not 3 That which 
fully and conſtantly fatisfies the Demand of 
every Appetite, and-/leaves no poſlibility for 
a deſire of Change ; or to ſumm it up in that 
comprehenſive Expreſſion of the Poet, 


nod fis efſe velis, nihilque malis. 


' When you would always be what you are, 
and ( as the Earl of Roſcommond very (1gni- 
ficantly renders it ) do- Rather nothing. This 
1 ſuppoſe is the utmoſt that can be ſaid or 
conceiv'd of it, and leſs than this will not be 
enough. - And thus far we are-all agreed. 
For Iſuppoſe, the many various Diſputes 
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maintained by Philoſophers concerning Hap- 


pineſs, could not reſpe& this general Notion 
of it, but only the particular cauſes or means 
whereby it might beacquired. AndI find Ty/y 
concurring with me in the ſame 
Obſervation, Ez eſt beata vita (lays 
he) querinus autem non que fit, ſed unde. 
The difficulty is not to frame a conception 
of a pertetly happy State in the general, but 
to define in particular wherein it conlfiſts. 
But before I undertake this Province, I 
think it might not be amiſs to remove one 
Prejudice, which, becauſe it has gain'd upon 
my ſelf ſometimes in my Melancholy Retire- 
ments, I am apt to think it may-be 1ncident 
to other men alſo. It is this, Whether af- 
ter ſo many Deſputes about, ſo many reft- 
lefs endeavours after this ſtate of perfet Hap- 
pineſs, there be any ſuch thing or no. Whe- 
ther it be not a meer Idea; as imaginary as 
Plato's Common-wealth,as fictious as the Groves 
of Elyſium. I confeſs, this ſuſpicion has often- 
times overcai# my mind with black thoughts, 


Lib. 3. de F in, 


'damp'd my Devotion, and as it were, clippd 


the Wings of my Aſpiring Soul. And I hap- 


pened to fall into it upon a ſerious refle&ti- 
on on the nature of Fruition in the ſeveral 
Periods and Circumſtances of my Lite. _ 
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I obſervd according to my Narrow experi- 
ence, that I never had in all my Life the 
ſame thoughts of any good in the very time 
of the enjoying it as I had before. I have 
known when I have promiſed my ſelf vaſt 
Satisfations, and my imagination has pre- 
ſented me at a diſtance with a fair Landſcape 
of Delights, yet when I drew nigh to graſp 
the alluring Happineſs, like the Sexſptive 
Plant 1t contracted it ſelf at the touch, and 
farinkd almoſt to nothing in the Fruition. 
And though after the Enjoyment is paſt, it 
ſeems great again upon Refte&ior as it did be- 
fore in Expe&ation, yet ſhould a Platonical Re- 
volution make the ſame Circumſtances recur, 
I ſhould not think ſo. I found 'twas ever 
with me as with the Traveller, to whom the 
Ground which 1s before him, - and that which 
he has left behind him ſeems always more cu- 
riouſly embraiderd and delightlome, than 
that which he ſtands upon.. So that my Hap- 
pineſs, like the time wherein I thought to en- 
Joy it, was alwayseither pai# or to come, ne- 
yer preſent. Methought I could often ſay 


upon a Recolle#ion, How happy was I at ſuch | 


a time | Or when I was in expeFation. How 
happy ſpall I be if I compaſs ſuch a deſign// 
But ſcarce ever, I am ſo, I was pretty well 


pleas'd } 
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pleasd methought while I expe&ed, while I 
hoped, rill Fruition joggd me out of my 
teafing ſlamber and I knew it was but a 
Dream: And this ſingle Conſideration: has 
ofren made me even in the very purſuit after 
Happineſs, and full career of my Paſſions, to 
ſtop ſhort on this fide of Fruition, and to 
chooſe rather with Moſes upon Mount Nebo 
to entertain my fancy with a remote Proſpe&t 
of the Happy Land, than to go in and Foſleſs 
it, and then Repine. How then ſhall Man 
be happy, when fetting aſide all the Croſſes of 
Fortune, he will complain even of Scceſs, 
and Fruition it ſelf ſhall diſappoint him |! 
And this melancholy reflection bred in me 
a kind of Suſpicion, that for all that I knew 
It might be ſo in Heaver too. Thataltkough 
at this diſtance I might frame tomy ſelf bright 
Ideas of that Region of Bliſs; yet when I 
came to the Poſleſfion of it, I ſhould not find 
that perfe& Happineſs there which I expected, 
bur that it would be always to comeas 'tis now, 
and that I ſhould ſeck for Heaven evenin Hea- 
ven it ſelf. That I thould not fully acquieſce- 


 1n my condition there, but at length defire a 


Change. And that which confirm'd me themore 
in this #»happy Scepticiſze, was, becauſe I conſt- 
der'd that a great number of excellent Beings 

_ who 


[12] 
who enjoyed the very 2uinteſſerce of Bliſs, 
*who wereas happy as God and Heaven could 
make them, grew ſoon uneaſy and weary of 
their State and /eft their own Habitation. 
Which argues that their Happineſs was not 
perfeF and compleat, becauſe otherwiſe they 
would not have deſired a Change, fince that 
very deſire is an Imperfetion. And if Hap- 
pineſs be not compleat 1n Heaven, ſure 'tis 
impoſlible to be found any where elſe. 
Betore therefore I proceed todefine where- 
1n perfe& Happineſs does conſiſt, I think it 
neceflary to endeavour the removal of this 
Scruple,which,like the. flaming Sword, forbids 
entrance into Paradice, In order to which, 
T ſhall inquire into the true Reaſon why theſe 
Sublunary good things when enjoyed do 
neither anſwer our expeFations, nor ſatisfy 
our Appetites. . Now this mult proceed either 
from the nature of Fruition it ſelf, or from 
the ImperteCtion of it, or from the Object of 
it, or from our ſelves. I confeſs, did this 
defeF procced from the very mature of Fruiti- 
on (as 1s ſappoſed in the Objeion)) 'tis 1m- 
poſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as 
perfe® Happineſs, ſince *twould faint away 
while enjoy d, and expire in our embraces. 
But that it cannot proceed thence, I have this 
| to 
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to offer, Becauſe Fruition being nothing elſe 


.. but an Application or Union of the Soul to 


ſome good or agreeable Object, it is impoſli- 
ble that ſhould /eſſer the good enjoyed. . [z- 


| deed it may leflen our eſtzmation of it, but 


that is becauſe we do not rightly conſider the 
nature of things, but promiſe our ſelves infi- 
nite Satisfations in the exjoymert of finite 
Objects. We look upon things through. a falſe 
Glaſs, which Magnifies the Objet at a di- 
ſtance much beyond its juſt Dimenſions. We 


repreſent our future enjoyments to our ſelves 


in ſuch favourable and partial Ideas which ab- 
ſtrat from all the 77converiencies and allays 
which will really in the Evert accompany 
them. And if we thus over-rate our Felic;- 
ties before-hand, 'tis no wonder if they baulk 
our Expe@ations in the Fruition. But then 
it muſt be obſerved, that the Frxition does not 
cauſe this Deficiency in the Objed, but only 
diſcover it, Wehave a better inlight into the 
Nature of things near at hand, than when we 
ſtood afar oft, and conſequently diſcern 
thoſe defeFs and imperfeFions, which, hke the 
qualities of an 111 Miſtrifs, lay hid all the time 
of Conrtſhip, and now begin to betray them- 


. ſelves, when 'tis come to erjoymert. But this can 


never happen but where the ObjeCt is finite. An 
| infinite 
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infinite Obje& can never be over-valued and 


conſequently cannot fruſtrate our Expe#atiorrs. 


And as we -are not to charge Fruitiopn with 


' our diſappointments but. our (ſelves (becauſe | 


we are acceſlory to our own deluſior iby ta- 
-king falſe meaſures of things) fo neither is 
the UnſatisfaForineſs of any condition, to 
be 1mputed- to the Nature of Frvitioz'it (elf, 
but either to the i»»perfec#on. of it or to the 
figiteneſs of the Objet. 'Lert the Object be 
never ſo perte&t, yet if the Fruition of it 


bein an imperfe&t meaſure - there will (till be' 


room for Unſatisfatorineſs, as it appears in 
our enjoyment of God in this Life. Neither 
can a finite ObjeF fully ſatisfy-us though we 
enjoy it never ſo thoroughly. For ſince to 
a full ſatisfaQtion and acquizſcence of Mind 'tis 
required that our Faculnics be always exter- 
tained and we ever enjoying : it is impoſlible 
a finite Obje# ſhould afford this SatisfaQtion, 
becauſe all the good that is-1n it (being fi- 
nite }) is at length run over, and then the ex- 
joyment is at an end, The flower 1s ſuck'd 
dry, and we neceſlarily deſire a Change. 
Whenever therefore our enjoyment proves 


__ unſavisfying, we may conclude, that either |- 


the Object is firite, or the Fruition impertect, 


But then how came the Argels to be _—_ 
F 
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fy'd with their Condition in the Regions of 
ieht- and in2mortality, when they drank free- 
ly of the Fonntaiz of Life proceeding 


outof the Throne of God,with whom *** 25 
is fulneſs of Joy,and at whoſe Right hand are 


Pleaſnres for gevermore. Here certainly there 
1s noroom either for the finiteneſs of the Ob- 
x&, or the imperfeFion of Fruition, And 
therefore their dillatisfaCtion can be' imputed 


to no other Cauſe, than the Nature of Fruz- - 


tion 1n general, which-is to leſſer the ;gootl 


4 'enjoyed, as was ſuppoſed in the Obje@dzon. 


This I confeſs pretles hard, and-indeed, I 
have but one way to extricate my (elf from 
this difficulty, and that is by ſuppoſing a 
State of Probation in the Ange!s. That they 
did not immediately upon their Creation en- 
joy an infinite Obje&, or it they did, yet 
that *twas in-an imperfeF meaſure. For ſhould 
It be granted that they were at firſt confirm- 
ed in Bhſs and compleatly happy both in reſpec? 
of Frauition and Obje&, as we ſuppole they are 
now, cannot conceive it poſſible they ſhould 


be diſſatisfty'd with their Condition. This 


being repugnant to the [dea of Perfec® Hap- 


* prneſs, | 
Since then this diſſatisfaction muſt be de- 


rived either from the imperfeRion of the Fru7- 
| $08 
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'#i0#, or the finiteneſs of the Object, and not 


from the Nature of Fruition in the general, 
to infer the poſſibility of perfef&t Happineſs, 
there needs no more to be ſitppoſed than the 
exiſtence of a Being full fraught with infinite 
mexhauſtable- ood and that he is able to 


-Communicate to the full. ' There may be 


then ſucha thing as Perfect Happineſs. The 
pollibility of which may alſo be further pro- 
xd ( tho not explicated) from thoſe bound- 
leſs' Defires, that 7#2mortal Thirſt every man 
has after it by Nature : Concerning which 1 
obſerve, that nothing does more conſtantly, 


more infeparably cleave to our Minds than 


this Deſire of perte& and conſummated Hap- 
pineſs : This, as Plato pathetically exprelſles it, 
IS, wiegs Twv TOH T0 XG. ANMOTO 0 MEWS LYOY, 
x ears 1 pezahn, the moſt excellentend of all 
our Endeavours,the great Prize,the greatHope. 
This is the Mark every Man ſhoots at, and 
tho we miſs our Aim never ſo often, . yet we 
will not,cannot give over 3 but, like paſſionate 
Lovers, take Reſo/ution from a Repulſe. The 
reſt of our Paſſions are much at our own Dil- 
poſal ; yield either to Reaſon or Time; we 
either Argue our ſclves out of them, or at 
lea(lt out-live them. We are not always in 


Love with Pomp and Grandeur, nor always 
dazzled 
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dazzled with the glittering of Riches 3 and 
there is a Seaſon when Pleaſure it ſelf ſhall 
Court in vain- But the defire of perfect Hap- 
pineſs has no Intervals, no Viciſſitndes, it 
out-laſts the Motion of the Pulſe, and fur- 
vives the Ruins of the Grave. Many VVa- 
ters cannot quench it, neither can the Floods 
Drown it : And now certainly God would 
never have planted ſuch an Ardent, ſuch an 
importunate Appetite in our Souls, and as it 
were interwoven 1t with our very Natures, 
had he not been able to fatisfie it. 

I come now to ſhew wherein this perfect 
Happineſs does conſiſt, concerning which, I 
affirm in the firſt place, that it is not to be 
found in any thing we can enjoy in this Life. 
The greateſt Fruition we have of God here, 
Is imperfe&, and conſequently unſatisfaftory. 
And as for all other Objedts they are finite, 
and conſequently, though never ſo fully en- 
joy'd, cannot afford us perfe&t SatisfaQtion. 
No; Man knoweth not the price there- 


of :- Neither is it to be found in the __ 


'Land of the Living. he Depth ſaith, it is 


not in me, and the Sea ſaith, it is not in me, 
The Vanity of the Creature has been ſo co- 
piouſly diſcourſed upon, both by Philoſo- 
phers and Divines, and 1s withall ſo obvi- 
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| ous to every thinking man's Experience, that 


I need not here take an Inventory of the Crea- 
tion, nor turn Eccleſiaſtes after Solomon. And 
beſides, I have already anticipated this Argu- 
ment in what I have ſaid concerning F ruti- 
0x, {| hall only .add one or two Remarks 
concerning the Objefts of Secular Happineſs, 
which are not ſo commonly inſiſted upon, 
to what has been there ſaid. The firſt is this, 
that the ' ObjeAs wherein Men generally ſeek 
for Happineſs here, are not only fzite 1n their 
Natxre, but alſo few in zumber. Indeed, 
could a Man's Life be ſo contrived, that he 
ſhould havea new Pleaſure ſtill ready at hand 
alloon as he was grown weary of the Old, 
and. every day enjoy 4 Virgin Delight, he 
might. then perhaps like Mr. Hobbs his No- 
tion, and for a while think himſelf happy in 
this continued Succeſſion of new Acquiſitions. | 
But alas, Nature does not treat us with this 
Variety. The compaſs of our exjoyzrents 15 
much {ſhorter than that of our'Lives, and 
there is a Periodical Circulation of our Plea- 
ſures as well as of our Blood. 


——Perſamur ibidem atque inſumus uſque- 


ec nova vivends procuditur ulla voluptas. 
Lucretius, 


The 


3 
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The Enjoyments of our Lives run in a per-/ 


petual Round like the Months in the Kaler- 
dar, but with a quicker Revolution we 


qprice like Fairies in a Circle, and our whole 


Life 1s buta nauſeous Tantglogy: We riſe like 


the Sun, and ran the ſame Courſe we did the 


day before, and to morrow 1s but the-ſarr+ 
over again - So that the greateſt Favourite 
-of Fortune will have Reaſon often enough to 
cry out 'with him in Sereca, Pnoſque eaden ? 
But there 15s another Grievance which contri- 
butes ro defeat our Endeavours after perfect 
Happineſs in the Enjoyments of this Lic; 
Which is, that the Objects wherein we ſeek 
It, are not only finite and few ; but that they 
commonly prove Occaſions of greater Sorrow 
to us than ever they afforded us Content. This 
may be made out ſeveral ways, as from the 
Labour of Getting, the Care of Keeping, 
the fear of Loſing, and the like Topicks, com- 
monly inſiſted on by others; butI wave theſe, 
and fix upon another Account lefs blown up- 
on, and I think more material than any of 
the reſt. - It 1s this, that altho the Objc& lo- 
ſes that great appearance in the Fruitio 
vhich it had in the expeFation, yer after it 15 
gone itReſumes it again. Now we, when we 
lament the loſs, do not take our meaſures 
| 2 from 
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from that appearance which the Obje& had in 
the Enjoyment (as we ſhould do to make our 
ſorrow not exceed our Happineſs) but from 
that which it has in the refleFior, and conſ- 
quently we muſt needs be more miſerable. 
the loſs then we were happy in the enjoyment. 
From theſe and the like Conſiderations, I 
think it will evidently appear, that this per- 
tect Happineſs is not to be found in any thing 
we can enjoy in this Life, Wherein then 
does it confiſt ? I anſwer poſitively, in the 
full and entire Fruition of God. He ( as 
Plato ſpeaks) is we zov #, dpgareronixgy TG, 
the Proper and Principal End of Man, the 
Center of our Terdency, the Ark of our Refs. 
He is the Obje& which alone can fatisfy the 
appetite of the moſt Capacious Soul, and 
ſtand the Teſt of Fruition to- Eternity. And 
to enjoy him fully 1s perfect Felicity. This 
in general, is no more than what is deliver'd 
to us in Scripture, and was believ'd by many 
of the Heathen Philoſophers. But the manner 
of this Fruition requires a more particular 
Conſideration. Much 1s ſaid by the School- 
men upon rhis Subje&t, whereof, 1n the firſt 


place, I ſhall give a ſhort and methodical ac- | 


count, and then fix upon the Opinion which 
I beſt approve of, The firſt thing that I ob- 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, 1s, that 'tis generally agreed upon among 
them, that this Fruition of God conſiſts in 
ſome Operation 3 and I think with very good 
Reaſon. For as by the Obje&ive part of per- 
fe# Happineſs we underſtand that which is 
beſt and laſt, -and to which all other things 
are to be referrd ; So by the Formal part 
of it muſt beunderſtood the beſt and laſt Ha- 
bitude of Man toward that beſt Obje&, fo 
that the Happineſs may both ways ſatisfy the 
Appetite, that is, as 'tis the beſt thing, and 
as tis the Poſſeſſion, Utſe, or Fruition of that 
beſt thing : Now this habitude whereby the 
beſt thing is perfealy poſleſs'd, muſt needs be 


. fome Operation, becauſe Operation is the ulti- 


mate perfe&ion of every Being. Which 
Axione (as Cajetan well obſerves) muſt not 
be ſo underſtood as if Operation taken by it 
ſelf were more perfe& than the thing which 
tends to it, but that every thing with its 
Operation is more perfect than without ir. 
The next thing which I obſerve, 1s, that 
tis alſo farther agreed upon among them, 
that this Operation wherein our Fruition of 
God does conſiſt, is an Operation of the 1»- 


' telleFual part, and not of the Sexftive. And 


this alſo I take to be very reaſonable. Firſt, 
becauſe 'ris generally recerv'd.that the Eſtence 
of God cannot be the Obje&t of any of our 

= © £ Senſes, 
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Senſes. But Secondly,Suppole it copayes ſince 
this Operation wherein our perfe Happineſs 
does conſiſt muſt be the perfcfteſt Operation, 
and ſince that of the Iztel/eFual part 1s more 
perfect than that, of the Serſtive, it follows 
that the Operation whereby. we enjoy God 
mult be rhat of the Intel/eFual part only. 

But. now whereas the InteleFnal part of 
man (as 'tis oppoſed to the Senſitive) 1s dou- 


ble, vis. That of the Underſtanding, and that 


of the 1711, there has commenced a great 
Controverſy between the Thomiſts and the 
Scotiſts, in which Act or Operatian of the Ra- 
tional Soul the Fruition of God does conſiſt, 
whether in an AC of the Onderſtanding, or 
in an At of the Will, The Thomiſts will 


have it conſiſt purely in an A@ of the Us- . 


derſtanding, which is Viſjon. The Scotiſts in 
AQ of the Will, which 1s Love. I intend not 
here to launch out into thoſe Voluminous Ir- 
tricacies and Adſtruſities, occaſioned by the 
manazement of this Argument : It may ſuffice 
to tell you, that I think they are both in the 
extream, and therefore I ſhall rake the middle 
way and rcfalve the perfect Frunion of God 
partly into Vion and partly into Love. Theſe 
are the two arms with which we embrace the 
Divinity, and unite our Souls to the fazr one 


and 
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and the good. Theſe I conceive are both fo 
eſſential to the perfe# Fruition of ' God, that 
the Idea of it can by no means be maintain- 
ed if either of them be wanting, hon nyt 
_ God is both Supream Truth and infinite Good- 
zefs,he cannot be intirely poſleſs'd/ but by the 
moſt clear 4»2owledge and the moſt ardent Jove. 
And beſides, ſince the Soul is happy by her 
Faculties, her Happineſs muſt conſiſt in the 
moſt perfe& Operation of each Faculty. For 
if Happineſs did conſiſt formally in the ſole 
Operation of the Underſtanding ( as moſt 
ſay ) or in the ſole Operation of, the Wl! (as 
others) the Man would not be compleatly 
an/l in all refpe&s Happy. For how is it poſht- 
ble a Man ſhould be perfetly Happy in loving 
the greateſt good if he did not know it, or in 
knowing it if he did not love it? And more- 
over, theſe two Operations do ſo mutually 
tend to the promotion and conſervation of 
one another, that upon this depends the per- 
petuity and the conſtancy of our Happineſs, 
For while the Bleſſed do ce lm! mes meg- 
ow), Face to Face contemplate the Supream 
Truth and the infinite Goodneſs, they cannot 
chuſe but love perpetually ; and while they 
perpetually love,they cannot chuſe but perpe- 
tualy contemplate. And in this mutual re- 
£18 H 4 CLProcation 
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ciprocation of the Ations of the Soul conſiſts 
the perpetuity of Heaven, the Circle of Feli- 
City. 
Beſides this way of reſolving our frnition 
of God into Viſion and Love,there is a Famous 
Opinion ſaid to be broacht by Henricus Gan- 
davenſis, who, upon a Suppoſition that God 
could not be fo fully enjoy'd as is required to 
perfect Happineſs, only by the Operatiozs or 
Powers of the Soul, fancied a certain [U/apſe 
whereby the Divine Eſſence did fall in with, 
and as it were penetrate the Eſſence of the 
Bleſſed. Which Opinion he endeavours to 
1Iluſtrate by this Similitude.. That as a piece 
of Iron, red hot by reaſon of the [lapſe of the 
fire into it, appears all over like fire, ſo the 
Souls of the Bleſled by this [Ulapſe of the Di- 
vine Eſſence into them, ſhall þe all over Dz- 
vine. _ | 

I think he has ſcarce any followers in this 
Opinion, bur I am ſurc he had a leader. For 
this is no more than what Plato taught before 
hiin, as is to be ſeen in his Diſcourſes about the 
refaſfion of the Souls of good men into the 
Anima Mundi, which is the ſelf-ſame in other 
terms with this Opinion. And the Truth of what 
I affirm may farther appear from an expreſi1- 
on of that great Platoniſt Plotinus, (viz.) yer 
the 
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the Soul will then be Happy when 'it my = 
nother and no longer her ſelf ſhall become 
whelely his, ecutlu urs) Oomeg 141TH KATE Ov OW-. 
eos, having joyn'd her ſelf to hint as a Center 
to a Center. ; : 
That ſuch an intimate Corjun@ion with God 
as is here deſcribed is poſſible, ſeems to me 
more than credible from the Nature of the 
Hypoſtatic Union, but whether our Fruitior 
of God after this Life ſhall conſiſt in it, none 
know but thoſe happy Souls who enjoy him, 
and therefore I ſhall determine nothing be- 
fore the time. This only I obſerve, that 
ſhould our Frzitio» of God conſiſt in ſuch an 
Union or rather Pexetration of Eſſences, that 
would not excludebut rather infer thoſe Ope- 
rations of Viſor and Love asneceſlary to Frui- 
tion; but on the other band, there ſeems no 
ſuch neceſſity of this Union to the Fruition, 
but that it may be conceiv'd intire without it. 


And therefore why yye ſhould multiply difh- * - 


culties without cauſe, I ſee no reaſon. For 
my part I ſhould think my felf ſufhciently 
happy in the clear, Viſion of my Maker, nor 
ſhould I deſire any thing beyond the _ , 
Prayer of Moſes, I beſeech thee ſhew ig. ** 
me thy Glory, | | 
For 
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For what an infinite Satisfaction, Happi- 
neſs, and Delight muſt it needs be to have a 
clear and intimate perception of that Primj- 
tive and Original Beauty, Perfetion and 
Harmony. whereof all that appears fair and ex- 
cellent either to our Sexſes or Onderſtandings 
in this Life is but a faint imitation, a pale Re- 
fletion! To ſee him who is the Fountain of 
all Being, . containing in himſelf the perfecti- 


on, not only of all that'is, but of all that is 


pollble to be, the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, the firſt and the lat, 
which is, and which was, and which is 

ro come, the Almighty | To ſee him of ***** © 


- whom all Nature is the I-7age, of whom all 


the Harmony both of the viſible and inviſible 
World is but the Eccho ! To ſee him, who 


. (as Plato divinely and magnificently expreſſes 


It ) 15 77\U TEACXYO- T8 XG A8 xuro 199 ouTO jr” 
ers 11910e1%5 od or. + The immenſe Ocean of 
Beauty, which 1s it {&f by it ſelf, with it ſelf, 


- uniform, alwayes exifting | This certainly will 
affe& the Soul with all the pleafing and ravi- - 


ſhing Tranſports of Love and Deſire, Joy and 
Delight, Wonder and Amazement, together 
with a ſettled Acquieſcence and Complacency 
of Spirit only leſs infinite than the Lovelineſs 
that cauſes it,and the peculiar Complacency of 
him 
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him who rejayces.in his own fulneſs, and the 
Comprehenſions of Eternity. We: ſee how 
ſtrangely our Senſe of Seeixg is affeted with 
the Harmony of Colours, and our, fence of 
Hearing with the Harmony of Sounds, inſo- 
much that ſome have been too weak for the 
enjoyment, and have- grown mad with the 
$ublimate of Pleaſure. And if ſo, what then 
ſhall we think of the Beatific Viſjon, the plea- 
fur@of which will fo far tranſcend that of the 
other, as God who is all over Harmony and 
Proportion exceeds the ſweeteſt: Melody of 
Sounds and Colours, and the perception of 
the Mind is more vigorous, quick and pier- 
cing than that of the Senſes ? This 1s perfe# 


| Happineſs, this is the Tree of Life which 


grows 1n the »:idſt of the Paradiſe of God, 
this 1s Heaven, which while the Learned di- 
ſpute about, the Good only enjoy. ButI ſhall not 
venture to Soar any longer in theſe Heights, 
I find the Ether too thin here to breath in 
long, and the Brightneſs of the Region flaſh- 


| es too ſtrong upon my tender Senſe 3 Iſhall 


therefore haſten to deſcend from the Mount of 
God, leſt I grow giddy. with ſpeculation, and 
loſe thoſe Secrets which I have learnt there, 
the Cabala of Felicity. | 


And 
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And now, ( Sir) I come to conſider your 
Queſtion ( viz.) Wherein the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs attainable by Man in this Life does 
conſiſt. Concerning which, there is as great 
variety of Opinions among Philoſophers, as 
there 1s among Geographers about the Seat of 
Paradiſe. The Learned Varro reckons up 
no leſs than 288 ſeveral Opinions about it, 
and yet notwithſtanding the number of Wji- 
ters who have bequeath'd Volumes upon Yi 
Subje& to Poſterity, they ſeem to have been 
in the dark in nothing more than in this, 
and ( excepting only a few Platoniſts, who 
placed Man's greateſt End in the Contempla- 
tion of Truth ) they ſeem to have underta- 
ken nothing ſo x#happily, as when they eſ- 
ſay'd to write of Happineſs. Some meaſure 
their Happineſs by the high-tide of their 
Riches, as the Egyptians did the Fertility of 
the Year by the increaſe of the River Nile. 
Others place it in the Pleaſures of Sence, others 
1n Honour and Greatneſs. But theſe and the 
like were Men of the common Herd, low 
groveling Souls, that either #derſtood not the 
Dignity. of Humane Nature, or elſe forgot 
that they were Men. But there were others 
of a Diviner Genius and Sublimer Spir#, 
 Queis meliore Into: finxit precordia Titan. 
<. Who. 
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Who had a more generous blood running in 
thei” Veins, which made them pur a juſt value 
upon themſelves, and fcorn to place their 
reateſt Happineſs in that which they ſhould 
luſh to enjoy. And thoſe were the Stoics 
and the Peripatetics,who both place the great- 
eſt Happineſs of this Life in the Actions of 
Vertue, with thisonly difference, that where- 
as the former are contented with Naked Ver- 
te, the latter require ſome other Collateral 
things to the farther accompliſhment of Hap- 
pineſs, fuch as are Health and Strength of Bo- 
dy, a Competent Lively-hood, and the like. 
And this Opinion has been ſubſcribed to 
by the hands of eminent Moraliſts in all Ages. 
And as 1t is Venerable for its Antiquity, fo 


has it gaind noſmall Authority from the Pen. 


of a great Modern Writer ( Deſcartes ) who 
reſolves the greateſt Happineſs of this Life in- 
to the right uſe of the Wil, which conſiſts 
in this, that a Man have a firm and conſtant 
purpoſe always to do that which he ſhall 
judge to be beſt. | 

I confeſs, the Praftice of Vertue is a very 
great inſtrument of Happineſs, and that there 
is a great deal more true ſatisfaction and ſolid 
content to be found in a conſtant courſe of 


| well living, than in all the ſoft Carefſes of 


the 
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the moſt ſtudied Luxury, or the Voluptuouſ- 
neſs of a Seraglio. And therefore TI have often- 
times been exceedingly pleated in the 'readin 
of a certain 'Paſſage-mn that Divine Moralift 
Hierocles, where he tells you, that the Vertu- 
ous Man lives ' much more pleafantly-than the 
Vicious Man. | For (lays he) all Pleaſure is 
the Comtpanion of Aion, it has no Subſiſtence 
of its own, but accompanies ws in our doing 
fych and ſuch things. Hence 'tis that the wor- 
r 'AFions are accompanied with the meaner 
Pleaſares. So that the good Man does not 0n- 
ly excell the wicked Man' in what is good, but 
bas alſo the advantage-of hine even in Pleaſure, 
for whoſe ſake alone he is wicked, For he that 
chuſes Pleaſure with Filthineſs, altho for a 


awhile he be ſweetly and deliciouſly entertain'd, 


get at laſt through the Filthinieſs, annexed to his 
Enjoyment, he is brought to a painful Repen- 
tance. But now he that prefers Vertue with all 
her Labours and Difficulties, though at ff 
for 'want of uſe it ſits heavy upon him, yet by 
the Conjuntion of good he alleviates the La- 
bour,and at  - enjoys pure and unallayd Plea- 
ſure with his Vertue. So that of neceſſity that 
Life is moſt unhappy, which is mo$t wicked, 
and that moſt pleaſant which is moſt vertuows. 


Now 
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Now this I readily ſubmit to-as a great 


truth, that the degrees of Happineſs vary ; 


according to the degrees of Vertwe,and conſe- 
quently that that Life which is moſt Vertnoas 
is moſt Happy, with reference'to thoſe that 
are Vicious ar leſs Vertuous, every degree of 
Vertue having - a proportionate degree of 
Happineſs accompanying it, (which 1s all, 1 
ſuppoſe, that excellent Author intends. ) But 
I do not think the moſt Vertzous Life ſo the 
moſt Happy, but that it may become Happier, 
unleſs ſomerhing more be comprehended in 
the Word (Vertue) then the Szoics, Peripatetics, 
and the generality of other Moraliſts under- 
ſtand by it. For with them it ſignifies no 
more but only fuch a firm ta; or habitude 
of the Will to good, whereby we are con- 
ſtantly diſpoſed, notwithſtanding the contra- 
ry tendency of our Paſſhons, to perform the 
neceſſary 'Offices of Life. This they call Mo- 
ral or Civil Vertue, and although this brings 
always Happineſs enough with it to make am- 


ple amends for all the difficulties which at- 


tend the pradtiſe of it: Yet I am not of "_ 
nion that the greateſt Happineſs attainable by 
Man in this Life confiſts in it. But there 1s 
another and a higher Senſe of the Word, 
which frequently occurs in the Pythagoreas: 

| and 
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and Platonic Writings, (viz.) Contemplation 
and the Onitive way of Religion. And this 
they call Divine Vertue. I allow of the di- 
ſtinftion, but I would not be thought to de- 
rive it fromthe Principle, as if Moral Vertue 
were acquired, and this z»fuſed (tor to ſpeak 
ingenioufly, infuſed Vertue ſeem'd ever to me 
as great a Paradox in Divinity, as Occult 
qualities in Philoſophy) but from the noble- 
neſs of the Objeft, the Object of the former 
being Moral good, and the Obje@ of thelat- 
ter God himſelf. The former is a State of 
Proficiency, the latter of PerfeFion. The 
former is a State of difficulty and contention, 
the latter of eaſe and ſerenity. The former 
1s employ'd 1n — the Paſſions, and 
regulating the ations of common Lite, the- 
latter in Divine Meditation-and the Extaſies 
of Seraphic Love. He that has qnly the for- 
mer,is like Moſes with much difficulty climb- 
ing up to the Holy Mount, but he that has 
the latter, is like the ſame Perſon converſing 
with God -on the ſerene top of it, and ſhi- 
ning with the Rays of anticipated Glory. So 
that this latter ſuppoſes the acquiſition of 
the former, and conſequently has all the. 
Happineſs retaining to the other, beſides what 
it adds of its own. This is the Jaſt Stage of 
| Humane 
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Humane Perfe#ion, the utmoſt round of the 
Ladder whereby we aſcend to Heaven, one 
Step higher is Glory. Here then will I build 
my Tabernacle, for it is good to be here. Here 
will I ſet up my Pillar of Reſt, here will I fax, 
for why ſhould I travel qn farther in purſuit 
of any greater Happineſs, ſince Man 1n this 
Station 1s but a /ittle lower than the Angels,one 
remove from Heaven. Here certainly 41s the 
greateſt happineſs, as well as Perfection at- 
tainable by Man in this State of imperfe&tion. 
For ſince that Happineſs which is abſolutely 

rfe& and compleat conliſts 1n the clear and 
Intimate Viſor and moſt ardent Love of God, 
hence we ought to take our Meaſyres, and 
conclude that to be the greateſt Happineſs at- 
tainable in this State, which is the greateſt 
partictpation of the other. And that can be 
nothing elſe bur the Unitive way of Religi- 
on, which conſiſts. of, the Contemplation,and 
Love of God. I ſhall ſay ſomething of each 
of theſe ſeverally, and ſomething of the Unz-. 
tive way of Religion, which is the reſult of 
both, and ſo ſhut up this Diſcourſe. __. 

By Contemplation in general ( &e/«) we 
underſtarid an application of the Underſtand- 
7ng to.ſome truth. But here 1n this. place we 


take the word in a more peculiar ſence, as it ; 


ſignifies 


(34) 
ſignifies an habitual, attentive, ſteddy applica- 
tion or converſion of the Spirit to God and 
his Divine Perfetions. Of this the Maſters 
of Myſtic Theology commonly make fifteen 
Degrees. The firſt is Intuition of Truth, the 
ſecond is a Retirement of all the Vigour and 
Strength. of the Faculries into the mnermoſt 
Parts of the Soul, the third is Spiritual Silence, 
the fourth is Reſt, the fifth is Union, the 
fixth is the Hearing of the ſtill Voice of God, 
the feventh- is Spiritual Slumber, the eighch 
is Ecſtacy, the ninth is Rapture, the tenth is 
the Corporeal Appearance of Chrift and the 
Saints, the eleventh 1s the Imaginary Appea- 
rance of the Same, the twelfth is the Intel- 
Ietial Viſion of. God, the thirteenth is the 
Viſion of God in Obſturity, the fourteenth 
is an. admirable Manifeſtation of God, the 
fifteenth is a clear and intuitive Viſion of him, 
ſuch as St. Auſtin and Tho. Aquinas attribute 
to, St.' Paul, when he was rapgt 'up into the 


"third Heaven. Others of them reckon ſeven 
*degrees only, (vs. ) Taſte, Deſire, Satiety, 


Ebriety, Security, Tranquility, but the name 
of the ſeyenth ( they ſay ) is known only to 
God. * | p: | 

I fhall' not ſtand "fo examine the Scale of 
this Diviſion, perhaps there may' be a __ 
in | _ 
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of a Pythagoric Superſtition -in the number, 


- Bur this I think I may affirm in general, that 


the Soul may be wornd up to a molt ſtrange 
degrce of AbſtraFion by a filent- and ſteddy 
Contemplation of God. Plato defines Contem- 
plation to be Mos #, woe 299% 7* Lv23s Bono 
owuclg-, a Solution and a Separation of the 
Soul from the Body. And ſome of the ſeve- 
rer Platoniſts have been of Opinion, that 'ris 
poſſible for a Man by mere iztertion of thought 
not only to withdraw the Soul from all com- 
merce with the Senſes, but even really to ſe- 
parate it from the Body, to wutwiſt the Liga- 
ments of his Frame, and by degrees to reſolve 
himſc)f into the State of the Dead. And thus 
the Jews expreſs the manner of the Death of 
Moſes, calling it Oſculum Oris Dei, the Kiſs 
of God's Mouth. That 1s, that he breath'd 
out his Soul by the mere Strength and Encr- 
oy of Contemplation, and expired in the Em- 
braces of his Maker. A Happy way of Dy- 
ing! How ambitious ſhould I be of ſuch a 
conveyance, were it prafticable? How paſh- 
onately ſhould I joyn with the Church in the 
Canticles ? @i\you'Tr ma Dor) GiuudToy Mat 
16- ans, Let him Kiſs me with the Kiſſes of 

his Mouth, Cant. 1 Ver. 2. 


| 2 But 
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But however this be determin'd, certain it 
1s, that there are excecding great Meaſures of 
AbſtraFion in Contemplation, (0 great, that 
ſometimes' whether a Man be in the Body or 
out of the Body, he himſclf can hardly tell. 
And conſequently the Soul in theſe Prelud:- 
uns of Death, theſe Neighbourhoods of Sepa- 
ration, muſt needs have brighter glimpſes, and 
more Beatifick Ideas of God, than in a ſtate 
vpid of theſe Elevations, and conſequently 
muſt love him with greater Ardency. Which 
15 the next thing I am to conſider. | 

The love of God in general may be conſ1- 
ſidered either as it is purely intel/eFual, or as 
It 1s 4 Paſſzon, The firſt 15s, when the Soul, 
upon an apprehenſion of God as a good, dele- 
Ctable, and agreeable Object, joyns her ſelf 
to him by the Will. The latter 1s, when 
the motion of the Will is accompany'd with 
a ſenſible Commotion of the Spirits, and an 
eſtuation of the Blood. Some I know are 
of Opinion, that 'tis not poſſible for a man 
to be affected with this ſenſitive Love of 
God, which is a Paſſion, becauſe there is 
nothing in God which falls under our ima- 
vination, and conſequently ( the imagination 
being the only Medium of conveyance ) it 
cannot be propagated from the Intellectual 
part 


LIM 
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part to the Senſitive. Whereupon they at- 
firm, that none are capable of this ſcnſitive 
paſlionate Love of God but Chriſtians, who 
enjoy the Myſtery of the Incarnation, where- 
by they know God has condeſcended fo far 
as to cloath himſelf with Fleſh, and to be- 
come hke one of us. But 'tis not all the 
Sophiſtry of the cold Logicians that ſhall 
work me out of the belict of what I feel and 
know, and rob me of the ſweeteſt entertain- 
ment of my Lite, the Paſſzorate Love of God, 
Whatever ſome Men pretend, who are Stran- 
gers to all the afieionate heats of Religion, 
and therefore make their Philoſophy a Plea 
for their indevotion, and extinguiſh all Holy 
Ardours with a Sylogifſme 5 yet I am firmly 
perſuaded, that our love of God may be not 
only paſſionate, but even Wonderſully ſo, and 
exceeding the Love of Women. "Tis an Expe- 
rimental and therefore undeniable Truth, that 
Paſſzon 1s a great Inſtrument of Devotion,and 
accordingly we find, that Men of the moſt 
warm and pathetick Tempers and Amorous 
Complexions ( Provided they have but Con- 
ſ1deration enough withall to fix upon the 
right Obje@ ) prove the greateſt Votaries in 
Religion. And upon this account it 1s, that 
to heighten our Love of God in our Religi- 
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ous Addreſſes,we endeavour to excite our Pa(- 
ſflons by Muſic, which would be to as little 
purpoſe as the Fanatic thinks 'tis, if there 
were not ſuch a thing as the Paſſzonate Love 
of God, But then as to the ObjeFion, 1 An- 
ſwer with the excellent Deſcartes, that although 
in God who ts the ObjeF of our Love, we 
can 727gire nothing, yet we can 1magirethat 
our Love, which conſiſts in this, that we 
would unite our ſelves to the OljeF# beloved, 
and conſider our ſelves as it were a part of it. 
And the ſole [ez of this very Conjunaion 
1s enough to {tir up a heat about the Heart, 
and ſo kindle a very vehevrent Paſſuon. To 
which I add, that although the Beazty or 
Amtiableneſs of God be not the ſame - with 
that which we ſce in Corporeal Beings, and 
conſequently cannot direFly fall within the 
Sphere of the imagination, yet it is ſomething 
Analogous to it, and that very Analogy 1s 
enough to excite a Paſſzon, And this I think 
ſufficient to warrant my general diviſion of 
the Love of God into IntelleFral and Senfi- 
tive. 

But there is a more peculiar Acceptation of 
the Love of God proper to this place. And 
It is that which we call Seraphic. By which 
I underſtand in ſhort, that Love of God which 

Is 


"FI 


1s the effe of an intenſe Corterplation of 
him. This differs not from the other in kind, 
but only in degree, and that it does exceed- 
ingly, in as much as the thoughtful Corterr- 
plative Man ( as I hinted before) has clearer 
Perceptions and livelier Iappreſſions of the Di- 
vine Beauty, the lovely Attributes and Per- 


| feFion of God, than he whoſe Soul js more 


deeply ſet in the Fleſh, and lies groveling in 
the bottom of the Dungeon. 

That the nature of this Seraphic Love 
may be the better underſtood , I ſhall 
conſider how many degrees there may be 
in the Love of God. And I think the 
Computation of Bellarmin, lib. 2. de mona- 
chis, cap. 2.1s' accurate enough. He makes 
four. The firſt is to love God: proportiona- 
bly to bis Lovelineſs, that is, with an infi- 
ite Love; and this degree 1s peculiar to God 
himſelf. The ſecond 1s to.Love him, not 
proportionably to his Lovelineſs, buy to the 
utmoſt Capacity of a Creature, and. this de- 
gree 1s peculiar to Saints and Angels in, Hea- 
veu, The third 1s to love him not propor- 
tionably to his Lovelineſs, nor to the utmoſt 
capacity of a Creature, abſolutely confider'd, 
but to the utmoſt capacity of a Mortal Cree- 
I 4 ture 
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fure in this Life. And this (he ſays) is pro- 
per to the Religious. The fourth is to love 
him not proportionably to his Lovelineſs, nor 
to the utmoſt capacity of a Creatare, conli- 
der'd either. abſolutely or with reſpe& to this 
Life, but only fo as to love nothing equally 
with him or above him. That is, not ro do 
any thing contrary to the Divine Love. And 
this is abſolute indiſpenſable duty, leſs than 
which will not qualify us for the enjoyment 
of God hereafter. 

Now this Seraphic Love which we here 
diſcourſe of 1s in the third degree: When a 
Man, after many degrees of AbſtraJion from 
the Animal Life, many a profound and ſted- 
dy Meditation upon the Excellencies of God, 
ſees ſucha vaſt Ocean of Beauty and Perfeio 
in him,that he loves him to the utmoſt ſtretch 
of his Power ; When he'ſits under his ſhadow 
with great delight, and his fruit is fweet to his 
Taſt. Cant. 2. 3. When he Conſecrates and 
Devotes himſelf wholly to him, and has no 
Paſſion for Inferiour ObjeFs. When he 1s ra- 
viſhed with the delights of his Service, and 
breaths out ſome of his Soul to him in every 
Prayer. 'When he is delighted with Anthems 
of Praiſe and Adoration more than with 
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Marrow and Fatneſs, and Feaſts upon Alle- 
luiah, When he melts in a Calenture of De- 
votion, and his Soul breaketh ont with fervent 
Deſire. Pſal. 113, When the one thing he 
delights mn is to converſe with God in the 
Beauty of Aelineſs, and the: one thing he de- 
fires to ſee him as he is in Heaven. Thisis, 
Seraphic Love, and this with Contemplation 
makes up that which the Myſtic Divines ſtile 
the Onitive way of Religion: rt 15 caljed fo 
becauſe it Unites us to God in the moſt ex- 
cellent manner that we are capable of in this 
Life, By Union here I do not underftand 
that which is /ocal or preſertial, becauſe I 
confider God as Omnipreſent, Neither do I 
mean a Union of Grace ( as, they call it ) 
whereby we are reconciled to God, or a Uni- 
on of Charity, whercof it is ſaid, he that dwel- 
leth in love, dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
Jo. 4. 16. The firſt of theſe being as com- 
mon to the inanimate things as to the moſt 
Extaſi'd Soul upon Earth. And the two laſt 
being common to all good men, who indeed 
love. God, but yet want the exce/ency of 
Contemplation and the Myſtic Union. The 
Union then which I hero ſpeak of, is that 
which 1s between the Facnu/ty and the Ob- 
Jed. 
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je&. Which conſiſts in ſome Habitude - 
or Operation of one toward the other. 

The Faculties here are the Onderſtanding and 

Will, the Obje# God, and the Operations 

Contemplation and Love. The reſult of which 

two is the Myſtic Union. Which, according 

to his complex Notion of it that I have 

here delivered, is thus moſt admi- 
ke pes oro rably repreſented by the excellent 
14: ""4_ Biſhop Taylour. Ut 3s (ſays he) « 
Prayer of quietneſs and ſilence, and 

a Meditation extraordinary, a Diſcourſe with- 

out variety, a Viſion and Intuition of Divine 

Excellencies, an immediate entry into. an Orb 

of light, and a reſolution of all our Faculties 
into Sweetneſs, AﬀeFions, and Starings upon 

the Divine Beauty. And is carried on to Ex- 

taſtes, Raptures, Suſpenſions, Elepations, Ab- 

ftrations and Apprehenſions beatifical. 

I make no doubt but that many an ho- 
neſt Pious Soul arrives to the heavenly Ca- 
naan, who. is not fed with this Manna 1n 
the Wilderneſs. But though every one muſt. 
not expe& theſe Artepaſts of Felicity that 1s 
vertuous, yet none elſe muſt, Paradiſe was 
never open but to a State of Innocence. But 
neither is that enough. No, this Mount - 
| Gods 


[43 ] 
God's Preſence is fenced not only from the 
profane, but alſo from the woderately vertu- 
ous. *Tis the Priviledge of Angelical Diſ- 
poſitions, and the Reward of eminent Piety 
and an excellent Religion, to be admitted 
to theſe Divine Repaſts, theſe Feaſts of 
love. And here I place the greateſt Happi- 
neſs attainable by Man 1n - this Life, as being 
the nearcſ{t Approach to the State of the Bleſ(- 
{&d above, the outer Court of Heaven. 

Theſe ( Sir ) are my thoughts concern- 
ing Happineſs. I might have ſpu-z them out 
into a greater length, but I think a little 
Plot of ground thick-ſown 1s better than a 
great Field which for the moſt part of it lies 
Fallow. I have endeavour'd to deliver my 
Notions with as much Perſpicuity and in as 
good Method as I could, and ſo to anſwer 
all the ends of Copieuſreſs, with the advan- 
tage of a ſhorter Cut, If I appear fingular 
in any of my Notions, 'tis not out of an 1n- 
duſtrious afteftation of Novelty, but becauſe 
in the compoſing of this diſcourſe { the Me- 
ditation of a few broken hours in a Garden) 
I conſulted more my own experimental No- 
tices of things and private RefleF7o75 than the 
Writings of others. So that if ſometimes I 

happen 
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happen to be in the Road, and ſometimes in 
a way by my ſelf, 'tis no wonder. I affect 
neither the one nor the other, but write 
as I think. Which as I do at other times, 
ſo' more eſpecially when I ſubſcribe my 
ſelf | 


SIR, 


Yours moſt affe&ionate] y, 


All-Souls Colledge 
Apr. 18. 1683, 


5. N. 
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A Letter of Reſolution concern- 
ing ſome Paſſages in the ſore- 
going T reatiſe, to the ſame- Per 


ſon. 


SIR, 


FT H E kind Entertainment which you 
gave my Idea of Happineſs, does not 
only inconrage, but oblige me to endeavour 
the ſatisfaftion of that Scruple, which the 
Peruſal of it has occaſion'd. I cannot but 
highly commend your ſearching Curiolity, in 
deſiring farther ſatisfaftion concerning a mat- 
ter of ſo ſublime and excellent a Nature (for 
the Tree of Paradiſe 1s good for food, pleaſant 
to the Eye, and a Tree to be deſired to make 


. one wiſe ) tho you mult give me leave to 


wonder that you wonld not 7quire at a bet- 
ter Oracle. But ſince you are pleas'd to be - 
of the Opinion, that few have made this 
Subject fo familiar to their Meditation as 
I have, I cannot with any pretence decline 
your Requeſt, tho perhaps by my perform- 
0g 
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ing it I ſhall work you into a contrary per- 
ſuaſion. : 
Sir, You {ſay you {ſhould like my Notion 


. concerning the reality of that which 1s uſual- 


ly call'd Imaginary Happineſs, that is, ( as 
you well explam both your own: and my 
meaning } that although the Obje# may be 
an [praginary Good, yet the Happineſs which 
conſiſts in the Fruition of that Obje&t, wall 
npt be Imaginary too, but real, and conſe- 


| þ mn that 'tis impoſhible for a man to 


eee to himſelf to be happy, and not to be 
really ſo, all Happineſs conſiſting in Opiz7on. 
This Notion, you ſay, you ſhould like rarcly 
well, could you free your ſelf from one dit- 
ficulty which it engages you upon 3 (viz.) 
That hereafter, in the ſtate of Glory, either 
one Saint ſhall think himſelf as happy as an- 
other, or not ; if not, this muſt needs occaſi- 
on Envy or Diſcontent, but if one ball think 


. himſelf as happy as another, then, accord- 


ing to my Hypotheſis, that Opinion 1s the 
Meaſure of Happineſs, *twill follow that he- 
will really be fo ; and this brings in Equality 
of Happineſs, which you look upon ( and 
I think juſtly too ) as another abſurdity. 

I confeſs, Sir, this Argument is pretty 
ſubtle and ſarprizing, but I conceive the 


Knots 


ES! 


Knots of it may be unnied by this Anſwer. 
Firſt, it may be juſtly queſtion'd, whether 
the firſt part of your Dilemma be neceſfarily 
attended with the appendant abſurdity. 
'Tis true indeed, not to think ones ſelf as hap- 
Py as another, is the Spring of Envy.or Dif- 
content among Men in this World, but whe- 
ther this be the gernir and conſtant efieft of 


that Conſideration, or whether it ought not 


rather to be aſcribed to the preſent Infirmi- 
ties and Imperfeaions of Human Nature, 
may admit Diſpute. But in caſe this abfur- 
dity does inſeparably cleave to the firſt part, 
then I betake my ſelf to the latter, and af- 
firm,that in Heaven one Saint ſhall think him- 
ſalf as happy as another. Then, according 
to my own Notion (ſay you) it will fol- 
low that he # really ſo. No, I deny the con- 
ſequence, the invalidity of which will plain- 
ly appear by diſtinguiſhing the ambiguity 
of the Phraſe, For this Expreſſion, Oze Saint 
thinks himſelf as happy as another, may be 
taken in a double'ſenſe, either that he thinks 


himſelf as happy as he himſelf thinks that ©- 
. ther, or that he thinks himſelf as happy as 


that other thinks himſelf. I grant, ſhould 
one Saint think himſelf as happy as another 
in this latter ſenſe of the Phraſe, he would, 
accor- 
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_ according 'to my Hypotheſis, really be ſo; fo 


that this would bring in «quality. And there- 
fore in this Senſe I deny the Propoſition, and 
that without the leaſt danger of ſplitting up- 
on the firſt abſurdity. But for the former 
Senſe, that has no ſuch leveling quality, for 
to ſay that I think my (elf as happy as I think 
another. amounts to no more than this, that 


1n my apprehenſion another does not excced 


me4n Happineſs: But tho he does not in »y 
apprehenſion, yet he may 1n reality, tor tho 
my Opinion gives meaſures to my own Hap- 
pineſs.yet it does not to aother Mans. So that 
one Saint may be ſaid to think himſelt as hap- 
Py as another in the former ſenſe, without 
equalling the Happineſs. of the Bleſſed, tho, I 
confeſs, I {bould much rather adhere to the 
contrary propoſition, ( viz. ) that oe ſhall 
not think himſelf as happy as another, 1n caſe 
ſuch an Opinion be not neceſſarily attended 


\ with Envy or Diſcontent. Becauſe it ſeems 


unreaſonable to make them 1gnorant. of the 
degrees of one anothers Bliſs, unleſs that ig- 
norance be neceſſarily required to prevent the 
alledg'd abſurditics. But I determin nothin 

in this point, my buſineſs was only to brea 

the force of your Dilemma, and to ſhew that 
my. Notion does not involve you in the dit- 
ficulty 


_ [ 49 ] 
ficulty ſuppoſed. This, Sir, is all that I think 
neceſlary to ſay to a-Perſon. of your appre- 
henfion,and therefore I end theſe nice Specu- 
lations with this profitable refle&ion, © that 


* altho the Notion of Happineſs be intricate and 


obſcure; yet: the means' of attaining” it are 
plain, and therefore 'twould be moſt adviſa- 
ble both for you and me chiefly to apply our 
ſelves to the /atter here, and we ſhall under- 
ſtand the former with the beſt ſort of Know- 
ledge, that of Experience, hereafter. 
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Another Letter to the ſame Perſon, 
concerning the true Notion of 
Plato's Ideas, and of Platonic 
Love. | 


CIR, 


WW notas well acquainted with your 
ſingular wodeſty, as I am with your i»:- 


teleFual accompliſhments, I ſhould readily 
conclude, that, your direfting your inquiries: 
to me proceeded not ſo much from a Curio- 
fity to improve your own Knowledge, as to 
try mine. But when I conſider that you are ig- 
norant of nothing ſo much as of your own 
Worth and Abilities,I beginto think it poſſible 
that you'\may propoſe theſe Rueſtions oven to 
we Out of adelire to be informd. Which way 
ſoeveritis, Iacknowledge my ſelf to be obliged 
toyou foraffording mean —_— of ſer- 
ving you, eſpecially in ſuch an Inſtance, 
where I cannot gratify.-your Requeſt with- 
out humouring my own Genizs at the ſame 
time, For indeed to my apprehenſion, there 

15 
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is not a finer or more Sublime piece of Spe- 
culation in all Plato's Philoſophy, than thar 
of bits [d4eas and that of his Love, tho it has 
tndergon the fame hard Fate with many 0- 
ther excellent Theories, firſt, to be either ig- 
norently miſunderſtood, or malitionfly miſre- 


Preſented, and then populaefly vilify'd and de- 


cry'd. 

To do right therefore to the name of this 
great Man, as well as to ſatisfy your De- 
mands, I ſhall firſt propoſe the general miſtake, 
and then reFify it, firſt preſent you with the ſup- 
posd Opinion of Plato, and then with the 
true and genuin one. I begin with his [deas, 
by which 'tis taken for granted by the gere- 


rality of Writers, eſpecially thoſe of the Pe- 


ripatetic Order, that he underſtood wniverſal 
Natures or abſtra& Eſſences ſubliſting eter- 
nally by themſelves, Separate both from the 
mind of God and all ſingular Beings, accord- 
ing to which; as ſo many patterns, all Singu- 
lars are form'd. As for inſtance, that a Bull, 
not this or that i particular, but a #ziverſal 
Bull, or a Bull in genera), ſhould exiſt by it 
ſelf etervally, according to which all parti- 
cular Bulls were made. Sir, I ſuppoſe you 
can hardly forbear ſmiling at the odneſs of 
the Coneeit, but as ridiculous as you ma 

K 2 thin 


place preſent you with another Senſe of Pla- 


Bu 
think it, 'tis ſaid to be maintained by no leſs 
a Man than Plato, and has been thought of 
that zwomient too, that Multitudes of great 
Men have ſet themſelves very ſeriouſly to 
confute it as a dangerous Hereſy, and have 
oppoſed it with as much zeal as ever St. Auſtiz: 
did the Marichees or the Pelagiars. 

But now, that this Opinion was not only 
forits Abſurdity and Contradictiouſneſs unwor- 
thy bf the contemplative and refin'd Spirit 
of Plato; but was alſo apparently none of his, 
E dare ſay any capable Perſon will be con- 
vinc'd that ſhall heedtully and impartially ex- 
amin and compare the Works of 2lato; And 
this Ariſtotle himſelf muſt needs have known 
(he having been his conſtant Auditour for 
twenty years together) but only he wanted a 
Shadow to fight with, and ſo father d this 
monſtrous Opinion upon his Maſter. And 
of this difingenuity of Ariſtotle, together with 
other abuſes, Plato himſelf complain'd, while 
alive,in theſe words 3 *Ae 177Avs yuds dmehd- 
um 1420 mpd TH-TNdYe 1 Wor MRvre TW pN- 
Teg, 2s is recorded by Laertizs in the Life 
of Ariſtotle. od. | 

And now, that the groſſneſs of this Abuſe 
may the more fully appear, I will in the next 


fo's 


 XUM 
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fo's Ideas, and fuch as by a more than ordi- 
nary acquaintance with his Works, I know 
to be the true and gemuir one. Know then 
that Plato conſidering the World as an effect 
of an intelſeFnal Agent, and that in the Ope- 
rations of all: other Artifiters or rational Effr- 
cients there muſt be ſome form in the Mind 
of the Artificer preſuppoſed to the Work (for 


_ otherwiſe what difference will there be be- 


tween a fortuitozs effc& and an intended one, - 
and how comes the effe@ to be of thzs Species 
rather than azother? ) thought it neceſfary 
to ſuppoſe «1% bodily, Eternal Forms, 
Models or Patterns, of all the Species of be- 
ing in Nature exiſting 1n the Mind of God. 
And theſe he calls Ideas. I fay exiſting in 
the Mind of God, for there 1s not the leaſt 
Intimation in all Plato's Works of any ſuch 
Ideas exiſting ſeparately from the Divine in- 
telle&, nor do the great Maſters of Platonic 
Philoſophy, Plotinus, Porphyrins, Procles, or 
any other- that I know of make mention of 
any ſuch Spe&res and Ghoſts of Entity: No, 
this Monſter was hatched in Ariftotles Brain, 
and I believe did never enter Plato's Head fo 
much as in a Dream. - For he is not only \1- 
lent about it, but does in ſeyeral places ex- 
preſly aſlert the contrary 3 Particularly in his 


Timeus,where, of ſet purpoſe, he deſcribes the 
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Origin of the World, he ſays that God made 
the World according. to that Pattern or [deg 
which he had in: his Mind. The fame you 
will find more amply confirm'd in bis [Hzp- 
pias, his Parwenides , and his ſixth Book 
of Repxb. and many other places. And theſe 
Ideas he calls mt opire voy, the firft Intelli- 
gibles, and oF ory wares, the Meaſures of 
the things that are, implying, that as all things 
were form'd according to theſe ſpecifical Plat- 
forms; ſo their truthmuſt be meaſur'd from their 
Conformity to them. And in this Senſe muſt 
be taken that Common Axiom of the Schools, 
that the Truth of a thing is its Conformity with 
the Divine Intel/eF, for 1tis in no other Senſe 
Intelligible, as you will difcernin the Procefs. 

But now, lcſ{t you ſhould imagine, that 
this Platonic Hypotheſis of Ideas exiſting in 
the Divine Mind ſhould 11] comport with the 
Simplicity of God, or claſh with that ap- 
proved Doftrin of the Schools, Nihzl eſt i: 
Deo quod non ſit deys, ( which is another ca- 
vil of the Antiplatoniits) you are to under- 
ſtand that Plato by his [deas does not mean 
any real Eſſence dif#in& from the Divine Eſ- 
ſence, but only the Divine Eſſence it ſclf 
with this Conrnetation, as it is variouſly 1mi- 
table or participable by created Beings, and. 
conſequently, according to the ron; chats 
vs 
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eff of this imitability,, ſo are the poſſzbilities 
of Being. Which 1s as fine a Notion as 
was ever framed by the Mind of Man, and 
that it is his, you will find, if you con- 
ſult his Parmenides, And this will ſerve to 
help us out with another difficulty, for 
whereas Plato makes his Divine Ideas not on- 
ly the exemplary cauſes of things, but alſo - 
(which is a conſequent to the former) the 
meaſure of their Truth, this may ſeem to fall 
in with their Opinion who make all Truth 
dependent upon the Speculative underſtand- 
ing of God, that is, that God does not un- 
derſtand a thing ſo becauſe it 1s ſo in its own 
Nature, but that a thing is therefore ſo be- . 
cauſe God is pleas dſo to underſtand it. Which 
is an Opinion full of miſchief and abſurdity, 
as you may ſee compendiouſly, and yet evi- 
dently demonſtrated, in Dr. Rui?'s little Dz/- 
courſe of Trath. Now tor the clearing this 
Difficulty, 'tis to be obſerved, that the Eſſence 
of God, according to Plato,is diſtinguiſhed into 


v&s vore cs and v8 voyres, the Connterpart where- 


of in Engliſh is Conceptive and Exhibitive. 
By the Mind of 'God Exhzbitive is meant the 
Eſſence. of God as thus or thus imitable or 
participable by any Creature, and this is the 
ſame with an Idea. By the Mind of God 
Conceptive 1s meant a reflex at of God's Un-' 
K 4 « derſtand- 
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derſtanding upon his own Eſſence as exhibi- 
five, or as thus and thus imitable. Now if 
you conſider the Divine Underſtanding as 
Conceptive or. Speculative, it does not make 
its Object but ſuppoſe it, (as all Speculative 
Underſtanding does) neither is the Truth 
of the Obje to be meaſured from its Contor- 
mity with that, but the Truth of that from 
its Conformity with its Object. But if you 
conlffder the Divine Underſtanding as Exh/:- 
bitive, then its Truth does not depend upon 
its Conformity with the Nature of things, 
bur on the contrary, the Truth of the Na- 
ture of things depends upon its Conformity 
with it. For the Divine Eſflence 1s not thus 
or thus imitable, becauſe ſuch and ſuch things 
are in being, but ſuch and fuch things are in 
being, becauſe the Divine Ellence 1s thus and 
thus 1mitable, for had not the Divine Eſſence 
been thus imitable, fuch and ſuch Beings 
would not have been poſſeble. And thus 1s 
Plato to be underſtood when he founds the 
Trath of things upon their Conformity with 
the Divine Idcas, and thus muſt the Schools 
mean too by that foremention'd Axiom con- 
cerning Tranſcendental Truth,if they will ſpeak 
Senſe, as 1 noted above. 
' And now, Sir, from Plato's Ideas thus a4i- 
ably ſet forth, the Tranſition methinks is very 
EY "7 ' natural 
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natural to Love. And concerning this I ſhall 
account in the fame Method, firſt, by point- 
ing out the popular Miſapprehenſions about 


It, and then by exhibiting a true Notion of 


_ It. Platonickh Love is a thing in every bodies 


Mouth, but I find ſcarce -any that think or 
ſpeak accurately of it. The miſtakes which 
I obſerve are chiefly theſe. Some of the groſ- 
ſer Underſtanders ſuppoſe that P/ato by his 
Lave meant wa/Yegxda, the Love of Males, but 
the Occaſion of this Conceit was from a paſ- 
ſage in his Convivium,where he brings in A- 
ephanes ſpeaking favourably that way. Bur 
he that ſhall from hence conclude Plato a pro- 
ſtitute to that vile Paſſion, may as well con- 
clude a Dramatic Poet to be an Atheiſt or a 
Whore-maſter, becauſe he repreſents thoſe of 
that CharaQer. But that Divine Plato inten- 
ded nothing leſs than to countenance any 
ſuch thing, 1s evident from the whole ſcope 
and purport of that Dialogue, and from other 
places where he expreſ]ly condemns it, and re- 
jects 1t with great abhorrence; particularly 
in the firſt of his de legrbxs, where he calls it 
TO aÞg umn TOA pr act, 471 unnatural attempt. 


. Others by Platonic Love underſtand the Love 


of Souls, and this indeed has ſomething of 
truth 
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truth in it, only it js much too narrow and- 
particular. 

Others take Platonic Love to be a deſire of 
imprinting any excellency, whether moral or 
intellectual, in the Minds of beautiful young 
men by Jn{tru&ion, and fo likewiſe of enjoy- 
ing your own Perfe&ions reflected from the 
Mind of another, mix'd with and recommen- 
ded by the Beauty of the Body. According 
to the uſyal ſaying, Gratior e Pulchro, e*c. 
And thus Socrates was faid to love his beau- 
tiful Pupils Phedrus and Alcibiades. Others 
meaſure the Nature of Platonic Love,not from 
the ObjeF ( to which they ſuppoſe it 1nditie- 
rent) but from the manner of the AF. And 
according to theſe, that man is faid to love 
Platonically,that does Caſſo deleFamine amare, 
love at a diſtance, that never deſigns a cloſe 
fruition of the Obje& what eyer it be, whe- 
ther Senſual or Intellefual, but chooſes to 
dwell in the S»burbs, pleaſing himſelf with 
remote Profpes, and makes a Miftriſs of his 
own Deſire. And this is the receiv'd Notion, 
and that which People generally mean when 
they talk of Platonic Love. But this too 1s 
far enough from the right, for tho Platonic 
love does not aim at the fruition of ſenſual 
Objedts, yet it deſigns the fruition of its own 
Objeaas much as any other Love does. _ 
there- 
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therefore which diſtzaguiſhes P/atonick love, 
js not the -2anzer of the a& aboye-mention'd, 
but the peculiarity of the ObjeZ. And what 
that is muſt be collefed from the Defign of 
Plato in that Dialogue, where he treats pur- 
poſely of it, his Conviviny. Which is brief 
ly to ſhew the manner of the Souls aſcent to 
God by love. For Plato makes the Happi- 
neſs of Man to conſiſt in the Contemplatipn 
and Love of God, whom he calls the [dea of 
Beanty. But now becauſe this Idea of Beauty 
C God ) is of too ſublime and refined excel- 
lency to be immediately faſtned upon by our 
Love, he recommends to us ul. ride, 
a Method of Aſcent, which is from loving the 
Beauty we ſee in Bodies,to paſs on tothe Love 
of the Beauty of the Soul, from the Beauty 
of the Soul to the Beauty of Vertue, and laſt- 
ly from the Beauty of Vertue, Zi 76 ay me- 
Aoy©- T8 xg&M8 duo 79 at ov 70 tegoo! Py 
{@t70y, tO the immenſe Ocean of Beauty, &*c. 
For ſo have I obſervd a tender Infants Eye 
not enduring to gaze direaly upon the too 


' powerful Excellence of the Meridien Sun, 
chuſe to entertain it ſelf with the abate-. 


ments of corre&ed and refleted Light, and 
take up with the feebler refreſhments of leſler 
Beauties for a while, till at length the facul- 
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ty grows more confirm'd, and dares encoun- 
ter the Sun in his Strength. And theſe are 
the Steps of the SarFnary. So that Platonic 
Love is the Love of Beauty abſtracted from 
all ſenſual Applications, and defire of corpo- 
ral contra@.as it leads us on to the Love of the 
firft original Beauty, God; or more plainly 
thus, The Aſcent of the Soul to the Love of 
the Divine Beauty, by the Love of abſtraFed 
Beaury in Bodies. This Love of abſtracted 
Beauty in Bodies he calls "epus 'orpgriC-, 
Celeſtial Love, in oppoſition to that which he 
calls &mJYpuG-, which is the ſame with that 
Paſſion commonly tignifid by the name of 
Love, (viz.) a deſire of corporal contact 
ariſing from the ſight of Beauty. This laſt 
indeed 1s a very vile, brutiſh, unmanly af- 
fetion, and ſuch as conſidering the vileneſs 
of our Bodies, one would think a nin could 
never be charm'd into without the Magic of 
a Love-potion, But the former is an Angeli- 
cal AfteQtion, - for certainly Beauty 1s a Di- 
vine thing 3 It is ( as the Platonic Author 
ſays of Wiſdom ) the pure Influence flowing 


from the Glory of the Almighty,and the Bright- 


zeſs of the Everlaſting Light : or in Plato's own 
Words, A Ray of God. And therefore the 
Love of abſtra&k Beauty muſt needs be a very 

5 gene- 
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n- prong and divirie Afﬀetion. - Sir, I could 
more large in my account, but I conſider 
zic | what 'tis I write, and to whom, and there- . 
'm | fore I think it high time toremit you to your 
o- [own Thoughts, ſome of which I hope will 
he |be, that I am in a very eminent degree of 
ly | Friendſhip, | 


I, Yours 
he | From ny Study in 
All-Souls Colledge. - 


F. Norrs. 


Advertiſement of the Authout. 


HEREAS it has been given out by (eve- 
ral; and is by many ſtil] believed, that a 
certain Book intituled Hec Et Hicg was written by 
me. I do here publickly diſown it. And to thoſe 
that will not take my word for it, I have this on- 
ly farther to ſay, that if they are tolerable Judges 
of Senſe, ot have any thing of rafte in diſtinguiſh- 
ivg Stiles, they will find upon Compariſon, that 
* there is not a Line in that Book like any Compoſi- 
tion of mine. But if not, their good Opinion 
will be over-bought at the Expence of a Poſtſcript. 


ERRAT A. 


Age 29. for decipere read deſipere. Pag. 30. for quantum read 
quantam. Pag, 31. for quot read quod, Pag. 32. for janique 
read jammque, ibid. for Corde read Corda. Pag; 45. for learn'd 

read lcarn't. Pag. 46. for learn'd read learn't, 


read 
nique 
arn'd 
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1, |," FFIGIES Amoris, or the Pi- 
&ute of Love unveil'd, in En- 
liſh, rwelves. 

2. A Meditation of Life and Death, 
out of the learned Euſebius, in Engliſh, 
octavo. 

3- Hierocles upon the Golden Ver-= 
ſes of the Pythagoreans, in Engliſh,o&ta- 
Vo. 

4. A Tra againſt the abſolute De- 
cree of Reprobation, Latin, oQavo. 


